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CHRONICLE Senator Frye Resigns.—On account of ill-health, 


Senate Breach Wider.—The disaffection in Republi- 
can ranks which threatens Republican supremacy in the 
Senate assumed grave proportions during the week when 
the regular Republicans in caucus refused to meet three 
demands of the progressives. These demands were that 
Senator La Follette be given a place on the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce; Bristow on Foreign Relations, 
and Cummins on Finance. One demand was granted 
that Mr. Bourne be appointed to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Senator Gallinger, chairman of the Republican 
Committee on Committees, held that the committees were 
already filled and that it was inexpedient to enlarge them, 
adding that the progressives had been shown all due 
consideration and given all the committee assignments 
to which they were entitled. The action of the insurgents 
emphasizes the present state of disorganization of the 
Republican party. The insurgents demand consideration 


a separate party and not.as Republicans. They d6 


not appear to consider the regular Republicans on the 
committees as representing them any more than the 
Democratic Senators represent them. In fact, they rep- 
resent them less, for the insurgent Republicans are much 
closer to the Democratic side than to the Republican 
side and it is likely that they will vote with the Demo- 
crats at least as frequently as with the party to which 
they nominally belong. When the names suggested for 
these committee appointments came up for approval in 


meee * the Senate, however, only two of the insurgents voted in 


the negative. 





Senator William P. Frye, of Maine, has tendered 
his resignation as temporary presiding officer of 
the Senate. Senator Frye, now in his eighty-first 
year, has been a member of the Senate since 1881 
and expects to serve out his present term, which 
expires March 4, 1913. At the end of that time he will 
have completed forty-three years in Congress, ten in the 
House and thirty-three years in the Senate. For seven 
years he ruled over the Senate, taking the gavel at 
the death of Vice-President Hobart, and again when 
Col. Roosevelt became President upon the death of 
President McKinley. Senator Frye’s dealings with his 
colleagues were uniformly dignified, courteous and im- 
partial. 


House of Representatives.—The bill for the appor- 
tionment of representatives in Congress under the thir- 
teenth census, as adopted by the House, provides for 
a néw House of 433 members, “ihgted@yof 391, as at 
present. Under the new apportidnthent, the State of 
New York gains six members, Pennsylvania four, New 
Jersey two, Illinois two, Massachusetts two and Cali- 
fornia three. The unit of representation is 211,877. 
——Victor Berger, of Milwaukee, the Socialist member 
of Congress, wishes not only to abolish the Senate but 
to deprive the President of the veto power and to take 
from the courts authority to invalidate legislation enacted 
by the House of Representatives. All this he proposed 
as an amendment to the Constitution, which, if asked for 
by five per cent. of the voters in each State, shall be 
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submitted to a general referendum. “The Senate has 
run its course,” said Mr. Berger, “and it must some day, 
as with the British House of Lords, yield to the popular 


demand for its reformation or abolition.” 


Philippine Question Revived.—Representative Cox, 
of Ohio, is at the head of a movement of Democratic 
Congressmen to make the Philippines and their inde- 
pendence a party measure at this session of Congress. 
At the next meeting of the majority caucus he will ask 
that a resolution calling upon the War Department for. 
a statement showing what the islands have cost the 
United States since the American occupation, be made 
a part of the majority program. This resolution Mr. 
Cox regards as an entering wedge toward neutraliza- 
tion of the Islands. ‘The Philippine situation,” said 
Mr. Cox, “is the most menacing before us. Wars of 
the future will be over jands in the Orient. If the peopie 
could see what the Philippines have cost, I am positive 
that the and their future would be accorded 
serious and immediate consideration. Neutrality of the 


islands 
islands could be arranged for by treaty.” 


Held as ‘‘Times’’ Dynamiters.—John J. \lcNamara, 
secretary and treasurer of the International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, his brother 
James B. McNamara and Ortie E. McManigal, accused 
of complicity in the blowing up of the Los Angeles 
Times newspaper plant last October, when twenty-one 
men were killed, were lodged in the Los Angeles jail on 
April 26. John J. McNamara was arrested at his home 
in Indianapolis; the two other men were arrested in 
Detroit on April 12, and thence taken first to Chicago, 
where they were guarded night and day in a private 
house. John J. McNamara has always been regarded 
as a quiet unassuming man of good character. The 
evidence by which the detectives hope to connect the 
prisoners with the dynamiting of The Times plant has 
not all been made public. The luggage of the two active 
agents is said to have contained infernal machines and 
devices for setting off explosives. To connect the iron 
workers’ secretary and treasurer with the explosives 
the only fact disclosed is the alleged finding of ex- 
plosives concealed in the building occupied as a head- 
quarters of the union and of more explosives in a barn, 
the owner of which is said to have declared that they 
had been placed there by the secretary and treasurer of 
the union. It is hoped that the authorities will proceed 
with the utmost fairness and with scrupulous regard for 
the regularity of the methods employed to obtain con- 


viction. 


Mexico.—The temporary armistice between the gov- 
ernment and the Madero forces has not caused a sus- 
pension of all warlike action, for there are bands of 
revolutionists who do not recognize Madero’s head- 
They are scattered through the country and have 


ship. 





been active even in the Federal District, but they seem 
to be bent on plunder rather than revolution. The So- 
cialist revolution continues as before the cessation of 
hostilities, for it is equally against Diaz and Madero. A 
rich planter named Jose Gonzalez was captured in a 
skirmish with the revolutionists near Torreon, and al- 
though he offered a ransom of one hundred thousand 
pesos, he was placed against a wall and shot. The strike 
of the students in the school of agriculture was due to 
poor food and unsanitary conditions; that in the medical 
school was declared because the students that had failed 
in their examinations were those and only those who 
were known to be unfavorable to the re-electionist pro- 
gram. They attacked the president of the school with 
a volley of over-ripe tomatoes, sapodilla plums and eggs, 
and then made a demonstration on the streets. both 
presidents have been superseded and the students have 
returned to their books. 


Canada.— The Conservatives have resolved to fight 
Reciprocity inch by inch in Parliament, hoping to bring 
about a general election on the question. A concilia- 
tion board has been appointed to attempt the settlement 
of the coal strike in Alberta and - British Columbia. 
Trouble is brewing between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and its mechanics, though there is a prospect of 
averting it. The navigation season opened in Mon- 
treal with the arrival of the Royal George, April 28. 
Protestant agitation over the Hébert marriage case con- 
tinues. Marie Clouatre, one of the interested parties, 
has been induced to withdraw her consent to the decree 
of the civil court and to apply to have it rescinded. If 
she persists the case will eventually reach the Privy 














Council. The English papers support the agitation more 
or less. Not long ago the Conservative press appealed 


to the Catholics for support against Reciprocity, pointing 
out that, should annexation follow, they would lose the 
religious rights they now enjoy. Unless the same press 
can prevail upon its followers to refrain from seizing 
every opportunity to attack those rights, Catholics will 
probably think that it makes very little difference 
whether they are lost in annexation, or at the dictation 
of a truculent Protestant faction. The immigration 
of negroes into the West is causing some discontent. 
The opening of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway to 
Edson, beyond Edmonton, is bringing a large influx of 
settlers into the Peace River country. 








Great Britain—The Unionists have regained Chel!ten- 
ham by a narrow majority in the election consequent on 
the unseating of the Liberal member. The Liberals re- 
tain the seat vacated by Lord Haldane by a majority 
reduced through Liberal abstentions natural in a by- 
election regarding a safe constituency. The two parties 
in Parliament now number: Unionists 273, Liberals 269. 
Lord Kitchener, though raised to the peerage twelve 
years ago, has just taken his seat for the first time, 
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foreign service having prevented him hitherto. The 
Rhondda Vale colliery strike still continues, having 
lasted six months. Attempts at agreement have been 
partially successful, but the main differences continue 
without prospect of approaching settlement. The 
Times announces that the Chilean warship Esmeralda 
left Santiago de Chile for the coronation review on 
April 22. It does not say whether the first part of the 
voyage was made overland or through the air. Ger- 
many should build ships of this amphibious type for 
the invasion of England it is said to be planning. But 
perhaps, the Times notwithstanding, the Esmeralda 
sailed really from Valparaiso. The Government has 
introduced a Bill requiring aliens to give sureties for 
good behavior for the five years after their arrival. 
Breaches of the peace will lead to expulsion, and an ex- 
pelled alien returning will be liable to two years im- 
prisonment.——The Wallesley Council (Cheshire) con- 
tracted for 12,000 souvenir coronation mugs in Ger- 
many. Much indignation is the result. One person 
has promised an English-made mug to every child who 
refuses publicly the German article when offered, or 
breaks it in presence of the authorities (which is bad 
training for children), and many parents have under- 
taken that their children shall not attend the presentation 
ceremony. The cheapness of the German mug is the 
Council's excuse. The armored cruiser Princess 
Royal is the latest addition to the navy. It is of 26,350 
tons, 70,000 horse-power, armed with eight 13.5 inch 
guns and a secondary battery of twenty 4-inch guns. 
The speed is designed to be 30 knots. South Africa 
follows the example of Australia in refusing to send 
a representation to the Festival of Empire. 

















Ireland.—On the Amendment to exclude Home Rule 
from the scope of the Veto Bill, Mr. Asquith said that 
the measure was a means, not an end, and that Home 
Rule was one of the ends it was intended to accomplish. 
Mr. Balfour objected that the people did not know, when 
returning a Liberal majority, that they were voting for 
Home Rule, but when a member interjected, “you your- 
self said so,” he accepted the correction. An attempt 
to put Wales on an equality with Ireland in the matter 
of self-government was voted down by the Welsh Na- 
tional Council, and Mr. Griffith, M.P., the Welsh leader, 
said in Mr. Redmond’s presence at Holyhead: “There 
is no conflict of interest, and next year will see both 
Irish Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment passed ; 
and to suggest its postponement until a scheme of gen- 
eral devolution is elaborated is unjust to Ireland and 
destructive of the forces of progress.” Mr. Redmond 
said, “The claim for recognition of their indestructible 
nationality, and for the preservation of their national 
language, music, traditions and customs was the same 
in Wales and in Ireland,” but not equally urgent, for 
in Ireland “it is a case of life or death.” He added: 
“We do not want to separate; we want our place in the 





Empire that we helped to build; and we refuse to sub- 
mit to be put in the position of the only community of 
white men of any race who are denied the right of gov- 
erning themselves in their own local affairs.” Lord 
Courtney addresed a non-partizan meeting in Dublin in 
favor of proportional representation under Home Rule, 
the enactment of which he, though a Unionist, took for 
granted. The country would be divided into districts 
with six or eight members each, and the votes would 
be so manipulated that majorities would get representa- 
tion and no votes would be lost. The voter would in- 
dicate his preference by placing the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc. 
after the candidates’ names. A sample ballot resulted 
satisfactorily and the scheme met with approval. His prin- 
ciple was: To be strong in your strength you must recog- 
nize all your fellows in proportion to their strength_—— 
The National Teachers’ Convention drew up what they 
called a Litany of Ills, showing astounding disproportion 
treatment of education in 
English teachers are pail 


between the Government's 
Ireland and Great Britain. 
50 per cent. more for the same work and standard, and 
while the Irish building grants have been lowered the 
British appropriations have been raised by millions. The 
remedy stated is, an Irish government managing edu- 
cation through representative commissioners according 
to Irish ideas. 


Portugal. The number of delegates to the future 
Constitutional Convention has been fixed at 235. Au- 
thentic news is still very hard to obtain, for the rigid 
censorship of newspapers and even of private corre- 
spondence continues in full force. Denunciations of so- 
called ‘‘conspirators” are of daily occurrence, but the 
object of the administration is rather to remove from 
all political activity men whose nation-wide reputations 
might make them a power in the approaching election. 
Even respectable women have been thrown into jail 
for no greater crime than that of complaining of the 
“public unrest.” The daughter of a minority that is 
anarchistic rather than republican, the Portuguese Re- 
public has been unwilling or unable or has not known 
how to relieve itself of the harmful influences of its par- 
entage; and it still remains subject to the control of 
the handful of Carbonari who, thanks to the treason of 
some, the cowardice of others, and the indifference of 
many more, have been able to impose themselves upon 
the country. The members of the hierarchy will meet 
on May 8 to determine upon a course of action in the 
face of the new problems that confront them. 


France.—On April 24, a large column of troops left 
the town of Rabat to relieve Fez, which is forty miles 
away. Another column of 10,000 is being despatched to 
Casablanca. The Action Populaire held a congress at 
Paris from the 20th to the 23d of April. England was: 
represented by Mgr. Parkinson and Hilaire Belloc, M. P., 
Jelgium by Canon Douterlungne, Director of the Social 
Works of Tournai. Holland, Italy, Spain, Switzerland 
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and Germany sent their representatives. The closing 
session was presided over by the Count de Mun. On 
April 27 France notified the signatories of the Algeciras 
Conference that intervention in Morocco by France had 





become necessary to restore order.——Five years ago 
Clemenceau challenged Jaurés to tell the nation what he 
meant by a Socialist State. He accepted the challenge 
and has just laid on the table of the House of Deputies a 
bulky volume of 700 pages. Singularly enough he is for 
defending the frontiers, not, however, by the present 
army, but by a sort of compromise between regular troops 
and volunteer militia. Arms are to be stored in desig- 
nated centres, so that the citizens can help themselves— 
a very dangerous invitation to the first band of rioters. 
——France has at last sent its greetings to Italy, and 
“associates itself with the national joy which she mani- 
fests in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of her libera- 
tion and unity.” Paris is just now agitated by the 
scandals of the sale of decorations, genuine and other- 
wise, by a functionary of the Government, and by the theft 
of papers from the Foreign Office. The papers are said 
not to be very compromising. At the Socialist Con- 
gress, at St. Quentin, it was agreed that no Parliamentary 
representative of the Social-Democracy should ever 
again become a member of a bourgeois Ministry, and that 
the party was irreconcilably opposed to the bourgeots 
class. Jules Guesde protested against the purchase of the 
railways by the State, as they had been originally stolen 
from the people. Meantime, the Labor leader, “King” 
Pataud, has declared against the Freemasons and advised 











his followers never to wear the apron. 


Belgium.—The Bien Public regards the Socialist cam- 
paign against the schools only as a preliminary to re- 
volution, and calls attention to the fact that the Socialist 
leader Vandervelde, in a recent discourse, urged the 
Belgians to imitate the Portuguese. All the Liberal 
papers are exhorted to unite in killing Schollaerts’ 
School Bill. Meantime, also an attack has been made 
upon Louvain, which receives no help from the State. 
The project is to withdraw from it the power of giving 
diplomas to its students, and to force it in that fashion to 
be on the same footing as the other universities, namely, 
dependent on the State. Police investigations indi- 
cate that the burning of the Town Hall of Schaerbeek, a 
was the work of incendiaries. The 








suburb of Brussels, 
damage is $600,000. 


Germany.—The German imperial census of December 
last shows a curious change in the proportion of males 
to females in the population, which is gradually shifting 
to the advantage of the male element. The respective 
percentages of increase during the last five years (1905- 
10) are 7.18 for males and 6.88 for females. The 
masculine increase is being attained in spite of a greater 
male death rate, which is 18.1 per thousand, against 16.2 
per thousand for women. The German death rate con- 
tinues to fall regularly, the latest rate, 17.1 per thousand, 











in Prussia, being the lowest yet recorded. A strike 
and a lockout have stopped all work at the Schichau 
shipyard, Danzig, delaying the completion of the battle- 
ships Oldenburg and Aegir. Two weeks ago 900 workers 
struck work, and the 1,300 men remaining in the yard 
refused to assume the duties of those who went out. 
The Director, in consequence, decided to lock out the 
whole force. Germany will have under arms in con- 
nection with the field maneuvers this summer over 
1,000,000 men. In addition to the regular army strength of 
622,000 men, over 355,000 reservists will be called to the 
colors. Adding to these the men serving with the fleet, 
an armed force of considerably more than 1,000,000 will 
be engaged in the gigantic war game. One of the 
German representatives in the German-American potash 
controversy stated to-day that all American interests 
would participate in the negotiations at Hamburg on 
May 10. It had been reported that the American inde- 
pendents would deal separately with the German syndi- 
cate. It is believed here that the coming conference will 
result in a settlement of the whole matter. There has 
been, says the semi-official Berlin press, during the last 
few months a lively diplomatic dispute between America 
and Germany, which had its origin in what appeared to 
be an overbearing tone adopted by the State Department 
in Washington in the potash negotiations with the Im- 
perial Government. The dispute assumed at times a 
serious, if not an absolutely threatening aspect. Ger- 
many acquits Ambassador Hill of any blame in the mat- 
ter, and denies having given any intimation that he was a 
persona non grata. 











Austria-Hungary.— Because of unfavorable symptoms 
recently causing some anxiety to the physicians of the 
Emperor, his Majesty has been advised to withdraw, for a 
time, from active supervision of affairs in the empire. In 
consequence the visit of King Peter, of Servia, which 
had been announced to take place early in May, during 
the stay of Francis Joseph in Budapest, is postponed for 
a time. The Emperor has been urged to remain, for a 
while, in his summer residence at G6dddll6, a resort 
some twenty-five kilometres distant from Budapest. His 
venerable age and natural physical weakness worry those 
about him, and they are earnest in their efforts to induce 
his Majesty to rest and recuperate. Official reports as- 
sure the people that their monarch is enjoying usual 
health, but the published action of the physicians has 
aroused uneasiness. 


Turkey.—Serious trouble is anticipated in Albania. 
The Turks are attempting to relieve Tuzi. Heavy fight- 
ing is reported at Scutari. A revolt in Yemen is also 
expected. One reason of this uprising appears to be the 
unwillingness of the Albanians to be taxed to support 
the new constitutional form of government planned by 
the Young Turks. Another reason is the now very com- 
mon one of the language, and as an initial step the Turks 
want the Albanians to use the Arabic alphabet. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The German Centre, Yesterday and To-day 


For some of those assembled in the lavishly decorated 
rotunda of the Reichstag building, in Berlin, on the 
evening of March 21 last, the scene must have been a 
specially moving one. In that gathering, called to cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of the party’s founding, 
there were not a few whose hearts throbbed with quick- 
ened beat, as the flood of memories rushed in upon them. 
Specially honored guests were they, the veterans of the 
party, who, through the mediey of music and song and 
speechmaking, commemorative of the distinguished 
place the party had won for itself in the politics of the 
empire, looked back into the bitter years of early strug- 
gle and conflict and thanked God that their efforts for 
Church and Fatherland had been crowned with the signal 
success the story of their forty years of service records. 
“Forty years of the Centre party represents forty years 
of triumphant German history,” was the exultant heart 
cry of one of those veterans when called upon to review 
the chronicle of that service. 

We are as yet, perhaps, too close to the tumult of 
party contention which filled so many of those years, 
to expect the historian to rehearse with entire objec- 
tivity the achievements of the great Catholic organiza- 
tion in the upbuilding of the German empire, but surely 
it is within his competency to reject as false the opinion 
some have held of the Centre’s place in German states- 
manship. That body was not organized solely as an op- 
position party to defeat Bismarck’s unjust legislation 
against the Church; it was not inimical to the develop- 
ment of German Imperialism, or to the expansion of the 
empire, proclaimed in Versailles in 1870. Though it was 
compelled to pass through a period of sharp antagonism 
to the government whilst it fought the unfair religious 
enactments of Kulturkampf days, since 1879, when vic- 
tory rested with the organization in that struggle, it has 
loyally cooperated with the government in every phase of 
the industrial, economic and social progress marking the 
advancement of Germany to the proud eminence that 
empire holds to-day among the nations of the world. No 
one who studies the history of the party will question 
this. 

Mighty changes had taken place in the politics of 
Germany during the years 1874-79. True, the scenes 
holding the centre of the stage whilst Windthorst and 
Bismarck fought their combat a outrance so hid what 
was developing within their shadows that the political 
importance of these changes came to be recognized only 
when the Iron Chancellor made known his purpose to 
end the Kulturkampf and to seek peace with the Catholic 
Church. The trend of Bismarck’s plans had been draw- 
ing him away from the Liberal party, with which he had 
earlier identified himself. In the summer of 1879 the 





complete break occurred. Benningsen, the Liberal 
leader, refused to follow the Chancellor in the legislative 
program which the latter announced to prepare the way 
for economic reform. Bismarck had faith in his own 
proposals and he, as everyone, felt that an era of tre- 
mendous industrial progress was about to open; the 
Centre party, therefore, was invited to aid him in the 
work he had mapped out. 

Then began an entirely new experience for the party. 
Hitherto its members had been united as with bands of 
steel by their determination to crush every legislative at- 
tack upon the rights of their Church and of their Cath- 
olic fellow-countrymen. Would the solidarity of their 
body survive the test of new problems and of the hitherto 
unthought of difficulties sure to arise in the solution of 
them? How often, in those days, did not Windthorst 
give expression to his fear lest the sectional interests 
which would inevitably inject themselves into the con- 
sideration of economic and industrial questions might 
shatter the unity of purpose that had been heretofore the 
strength of his followers. Happily, the Hanoverian 
statesman’s concern was not to be realized. The close 
bonds of union, welded in the years of conflict, held 
strong, and the party entered upon this second period of 
its history with a well-defined program covering the 
varied details of the economic legislation to be put 
through the Reichstag by their old-time enemy Bismarck. 

The reason of this harmony, unlooked for even by its 
leaders, is not far to seek. From its first formation the 
Centre comprised representatives of all races and of every 
district in the Fatherland ; it numbered in its membership 
men of all classes and of every profession, and its proud 
boast from the beginning had been that, as an organiza- 
tion, it stood for the people, that it was in very truth the 
People’s party. True to this boast, the body now recog- 
nized its obligation to stand for the interests of the em- 
pire as a whole in the projected economic reform, and, 
in opposition to the claims which sectional prejudice and 
sympathy might press upon them, to seek through com- 
promise and mutual concessions to favor always the com- 
mon good of the nation. Such a purpose, of course, can 
be achieved only when a party is strong enough to con- 
trol the self-seeking of individuals and of groups that 
may have aligned themselves under its banners. This 
strength the Centre possessed in the broad comprehen- 
siveness of Christian principle upon which its political 
platform was upbuilded. Its members, it is true, have 
never allowed their religion as such to inject itself into 
their political action. Even when fighting the anti-Cath- 
olic May laws they based their oppostion on simple right 
and on the laws of natural justice. And a like attitude 
has characterized the party’s action always ; in these forty 
years the Centrists have stood manfully by the one prin- 
ciple: Political success worth the achieving must spring 
from loyal regard to and reverence for the truths which 
positive Christianity teaches. 

Economic and industrial legislation planned with ela- 
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borate care and foresight by the great Chancellor, keen 
to recognize the marvelous possibilities ready at hand to 
make the new German empire a leading power in the 
world’s material development, had scarcely begun to 
prove its efficiency, when grave social problems began 
to stir the country. In Germany, as probably nowhere 
else in Europe, the sweeping changes introduced into the 
life of the people by the remarkable industrial evolution 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century led to com- 
plexities quickly to be seized upon by Marxian teachers 
as an opportunity to spread their master’s dangerous 
fallacies. 

Drastic measures were proposed by Bismarck to crush 
the earliest attempts of Social Democracy to spread its 
propaganda among German workingmen. These did not 
win the approval of the Centrists, since they showed a 
lack of grasp on the Chancellor’s part of the really serious 
nature of the grievances of labor, and their very unfair- 
ness irritated the workingmen and gave capital to the 
Socialists. Wider experience brought Bismarck to bet- 
ter counsel, and the Centre party then labored faithfully 
to assist him along the lines suggested in the Chancellor’s 
famous program announced, with the Emperor’s ap- 
proval, in 1881. The history of the party since that day 
is a glorious record of achievement for the social better- 
ment of the people. No single enactment looking to 
alleviation of real grievances affecting the c'asses has 
been decreed by Germany’s parliament without the co- 
operation of the Centre; and to-day the party is ac- 
knowledged to be at once the best defence the Govern- 
ment possesses in its endeavor to curb the growing dan- 
gers of Socialism and the most earnest advocate within 
the Reichstag of practical reform in the conditions touch- 
ing the people’s welfare and happiness. 

What has the future in store for it? Naturally this 
question came to the members of the Centre, whilst their 
hearts were thrilled on that March evening by the stirring 
recitals of labors endured and victories gloriously won in 
the forty years of the party’s existence. Skilled com- 
batants in the parliamentary arena, they have too keen an 
insight into the complex problems facing German states- 
diminution of their 
This very year 


men to-day to fancy that any 
strenuous activity is to be looked for. 
will witness a contest in which the Centre will be tried 
as it has never been tried before. The elections to take 
place in the coming autumn, we are told, will be marked 
by a stupendous effort on the part of the Socialistic body 
to entrench itself in the Reichstag with such a number 
of partisans as will enable it to control legislation. How 
ruinous to a Christian nation such an outcome would 
prove is all tooclear! Yet the Socialists boast a numerical 
strength in the voting population which forbids one to 
deride their purpose as a mere idle dream. In the last 
general elections the popular vote of that party exceeded 
three and one-quarter millions, leading that of all other 
political organizations in the empire. Since that time, 


if one may rely on reports emanating from well-informed 








sources, the party has rather gained than lost in strength. 
In that same election the Centre polled a total vote of one 
million less than the Social-Democrats, while the total 
vote of the other ten parties and groups and factions 
represented in the political life of the empire, taken to- 
gether, about equalled the record of these two leaders. 
Evidently the struggle for supremacy in the new Reich- 
stag will depend largely upon the success the Centrists 
shall achieve in the battle of ballots. Happily, the unity 
of purpose which has made this organization a tower of 
strength during the forty years of its unselfish labors. for 
the interests of the empire, still endures. And Baron von 
Hertling, one of the veteran members of the party and 
a revered leader in its councils to-day, declared in his 
speech during the commemorative celebration in March: 
“that unity springs from the vital principle guiding the 
party from the beginning: Truth is eternal, justice is 
inflexible, and the freedom which rests upon the solid 
basis of natural moral rectitude is unconquerable.” So 
long as the political activity of the Centre party is con- 
trolled by this sentiment, there is little reason for mis- 
giving. The broad Christian comprehensiveness of its 
program will continue to afford an assuring pledge of 
the presence in Germany of a militant body ever pre- 
pared to meet and to solve with wisdom problems that 
may arise to disturb the nation’s peace and happiness. 
M. J. O’CoNNor, s.J. 


The Pope and Europe 


Impudence can carry one a long way. One living by it 
was caught in England lately. He used to drift about 
among shop girls, calling himself Major-General Mac- 
kenzie, Duke of St. Omars. When he noticed one with 
a savings-bank book he used to promise to marry her, 
draw up a marriage settlement full of Scottish castles, 
French chateaux, horses, carriages, jewels, make a will 
in her favor, lest anything should happen him before the 
wedding day, and then borrowed her savings. “Did you 
really believe him?’ the judge asked his latest victim. 
“Indeed, I did,’ was the reply. The judge seemed puz- 
zled, though the explanation is easy enough. Had Mr. 
Mackenzie been more modest he would have been less 
successful. Cagliostro, Psalmanazar, Madame Humbert, 
Diss De Barr and dozens of others prove the efficiency 
of dazzling impudence. 

These are isolated examples, but the press gives a 
continuous one. Now one periodical, now another, with 
a tone finely assumed, sométimes of pity, sometimes of 
disinterested admonition, sometimes of grave rebuke, 
tells how Pius X is making a mess of his relations with 
European Powers, or rather, how his intransigeant, half 
English, half Spanish Secretary of State is doing it for 
him. Occasionally one takes us to the Vatican and shows 
us Cardinal Rampolla rating the Pope and his evil 
genius like a fishwife. Then it bids us turn a regretful 
eye on the past to view Leo XIII, a statesman, dying 
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inopportunely as the Golden Age was about to return. 
He understood and accepted, we are told, the functions 
of the Church in the modern world, a moral force, a re- 
ligious influence supporting the supreme State, which, 
condescendingly grateful, abstains from anything more 
than a knock now and again to keep it in its place. Pius 
X and his blundering Secretary have thrust the Golden 
Age back among the remote possibilities. It is hard to 
say which pontiff is the more grossly insulted; never- 
theless, the splendid impudence of the whole performance 
wins credit for it with the public. 

The London Times, the Paris Temps, the Indépendance 
Belge, all the great Liberal journals of Europe take up 
the parable in turn. Our American papers do the same. 
The Grande Revue, of Paris, printed it lately in an article 
which the Débats quoted and approved. Here in New 
York, Current Literature, echoing the greater voices and 
giving up on the authority of the /ndépendance Belge the 
fable of the puppet Pope and the arrogant Secretary, 
devotes four pages of its April number to what it calls 
the Vatican’s War with Europe. 

The two great blunders, worse than crimes, laid at the 
door of Pius X, are the war on Modernism and the 
breach with France. Yet in both he is but the heir of 
conditions obtaining at his accession to the Pontificate. 
The obligations of his office have restricted him to one 
course, and this must have been followed, no matter 
who occupied the Chair of Peter. Modernism made its 
appearance in France, under the name of Americanism, 
in the last years of the century, and Leo XIII began 
the conflict with his letter, “Testem benevolentiae.” It 
was Leo XIII who called Loisy and his followers to ac- 
count and the Biblical Commission, the 
Modernist’s bugbear. In his encyclicals on scholastic 
philosophy (1880) and biblical studies (1893) and in his 
letter on historical studies (1883) he laid down the prin- 
ciples which Pius X has applied. That he passed away 
before the campaign reached its most acute phase was a 
blessing for the aged Leo: it did not change its plan. 
This would mean that Leo had abandoned all the prin- 
ciples which in a long life had become a part of him, 
and not even the most liberal newspaper could hint this. 

With regard to France, in 1891 leo XIII exhorted 
Catholics to accept the Republic as the surest way to 
This did not please the 


established 


change its irreligious character. 
Radicals, whose program it would have overthrown. A 
good many Catholics, too, did not desire a reconciliation 
of the Republic with the Church, which would make 
more difficult the restoration of the monarchy, and others 
frankly believed the reconciliation impossible. Still the 
majority followed Leo’s advice loyally, and for a few years 
his policy seemed likely to succeed. In 1898, however, 
came the Radical triumph and the persecution under which 
Catholic France has groaned to this hour. Leo XIII was 
forced unwillingly into opposition, as Pius X has been 
forced no less unwillingly to continue in it. The Law of 
Associations was passed in 1901, two years and a half 





before Leo’s death. Six months later Combes began the 
nobis nominavit quarrel, demanding the omission of 
“nobis” in bishops’ Bulls of appointment, so that bishops 
might appear to have been nominated absolutely by the 
Government; but it was Pius X, not Leo XIII, who went 
as far as possible in the way of conciliation. President 
Loubet’s visit to Rome was planned in the last year of 
Leo’s life, and it was not Cardinal Merry del Val, but 
Cardinal Rampolla, who told the Government how 
grievous an insult it would be. Leo was dead before the 
affairs of the Bishops of Laval and Dijon came up; but 
had he lived he could not have acted otherwise than did 
his successor. Those sad scandals gave Combes what he 
was looking for. Accordingly, the Chambers declared, 
on February 10, 1905, that “the attitude of the Vatican 
had made separation inevitable’: the Osservatore 
Romano replied, what every well-informed person knows 
to be the truth, “the assertion is an historical lie.” Pius 
X was merely involved in the troubles French ingratitude 
had planned under his great predecessor. 

sut what about the new marriage legislation? The 
agitation against it is absurdly insincere. That marriage 
is a sacrament, and that the Church has, therefore, the 
right to determine the conditions under which it is re- 
ceived lawfully and validly, has been the doctrine of the 
Church for a good many centuries. One may deny it: 
one cannot call it a novelty. Catholic Governments have 
always respected ecclesiastical regarding 
matrimony ; other Governments have ignored it. Under 
these it binds the consciences of Catholics: those who 
are not Catholics hardly know of its existence. 

Modern matrimonial legislation in the Church turns on 
the decree “Tametsi’’ of the Council of Trent, the object 
of which was to do away with clandestine marriages. 
About this decree was this peculiarity: it had to be pro- 
mulgated specially in every place where it was to become 
binding. In many places it was never promulgated. For 
Holland, Benedict XIV modified its effect in favor of 
marriages in which one party at least was a Protestant; 
and on the application of bishops this declaration has 
been extended to many places with a mixed population. 
Hence the validity of many marriages depended upon 
whether the “Tametsi” had been promulgated in the 
place where it was contracted, and if so, whether the 
Benedictine declaration had been extended to it. The 
practical consequence was that a marriage valid in one 
place might be invalid in places a few miles away. Thus, 
in the United States, a marriage valid if contracted in 
Portland, Oregon, might have been invalid if contracted 
in San Francisco, and a marriage might have been in- 
valid on one bank of the Arkansas River, while one pre- 
cisely similar would have been valid on the other. 

Pius X, having resolved to rearrange and simplify the 
Canon Law, naturally took up this anomalous condition 
of things. And this is the scope of the decree of August 
2, 1907, a boon to Catholics and no concern of anybody 
As for the famous McCann case in Ireland, about 
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which Orange lodges on both sides of the Atlantic are 
making such a fuss, analogous cases might have come up 
at any time. They are not the result of the decree, and 
this has not deprived Mrs. McCann of a tittle of her 
rights before the law. As the Irish Secretary remarked 
very pertinently in Parliament, according to law Mr. and 
Mrs. McCann are husband and wife. If Mrs. McCann 
has been wronged the law will do her justice. But the 
agitators have no idea of taking the matter into court 
and thus losing the pretext for their anti-Catholic agita- 
tion. As for this country, every lawyer would say the 
same as Mr. Birrell: “The law knows nothing of Papal 
marriage legislation. We that under it our 
Catholic fellow-countrymen are not so free as we to 
Our courts 


believe 


marry and to divorce and to marry again. 
will continue to administer our own law, and all who 
apply for its benefits shall have them. It has lost none 
of its efficiency since August 2, 1907.” This ought to 
satisfy Orangemen and others who fear that Rome is 
about to enslave them. It ought to satisfy the editor of 


Current Literature. Ilenry Woops, s.J. 


Who Exalted Braga? 


“Portugal is now dominated by the secret society 
known as the Carbonari, or charcoal-burners. Lieuten- 
ant Machado dos Santos, the naval subaltern, who rallied 
the revolutionists and led them to victory when every- 
thing pointed to defeat, was at the time president of the 
supreme council of the organization. Few in the Re- 
publican camp knew that Antonio Maria da Silva, now 
postmaster general, presided over the Young Portugal 
Lodge, the oldest, as well as the most carefully hidden 
in the country, for it guarded the laws and records of 
the Carbonari.” Thus a Portuguese newspaper, Echos 
do Vez, in its issue of February 17, 1911, begins an 
article on the rise and progress of the Carbonari in 
Portugal. 

When the Carbonari were first instituted, namely, in 
1820, the field of their greatest activity was Italy, where 
they exercised tremendous political influence, as the 
stormy history of those times attests; but they also 
gained a few recruits in Portugal, where the organiza- 
tion languished for a time and then disappeared, if it 
did not cease to exist. About fifteen years ago, the 
Carbonari showed signs of new life, but they were few 
in number and their influence was inconsiderable, even 
as late as January, 1908. The Young Portugal Lodge, 
however, kept up the traditions, and it was then that 
Luiz Almeida, now librarian of Lisbon, became grand 
master, as he asserts in an article given to the press. 

The assasination of King Carlos was followed by a 
period of very active propaganda on the part of the 
Republicans, but this was largely a campaign of 
speeches and printed appeals; and for the work that they 
had in view a body of armed men ready for anything, 
even to give their lives at the word of command, had 





to be enrolled. It was then that the Carbonari-saw their 
opportunity and they seized it. Their organization was 
excellent. The members of the society are divided into 
four classes: Candidates, called “choppers” (of wood) ; 
aspirants, who have been admitted; masters, who are 
placed over several small aggregations; and the grand, 
or sublime, master, who is at the head of the whole so- 
ciety. Each group is composed of four choppers, who 
know their chief but do not know one another; four 
of these groups form a “hut”; four huts form a “tent,”’ 
and four tents constitute a “sale.” All the sales are sub- 
ject to the supreme council of the society; but the work 
of the society is regulated by the mother lodge of Young 
Portugal, whose members are unknown to the generality 
of the adepts. 

From the murder of King Carlos to the overthrow of 
the monarchy, the greatest zeal was exercised in extend- 
ing the influence of the Carbonari, yet every precaution 
was used to prevent the police from becoming ac- 
quainted with the propaganda. Meetings of three or 
jour associates were held in the public street, or in an 
open field; or possibly aboard some small craft, or in a 
communal bath-house. When a “chopper” was to be ad- 
mitted to some participation in the secrets of the organ- 
ization, he was conducted by a roundabout way to a 
private house, and brought into the presence of a gowned 
and masked company, where he pronounced the oath of 
secrecy and became acquainted with his chief, but not 
with all who witnessed his initiation. 

At the very outset, the conspirators fixed longing eyes 
on the army. They first won over a few officers and 
then opened a special branch of the organization for 
securing the cooperation of the privates. It was ar- 
ranged that privates who entered the society should al- 
ways, in making the military salute to their superiors, 
‘introduce a slight modification which would suffice to 
make them known to such officers as shared the secrets 
of the Carbonari; but, lest military discipline should 
suffer, the officers never revealed that they understood 
the secret sign. 

The Carbonari made no attempt to win over men who 
were publicly known to sympathize with moderate re- 
publicanism, much less those who were outspoken op- 
ponents of the monarchical system; for it might have 
attracted the attention of the police and brought about 
an untimely and unwelcome discovery of their plans. It 
has been publicly stated, however, that, from the death 
of King Carlos to the flight of Manuel, they had en- 
listed fifty thousand men in their cause. This may be 
an exaggeration; but one other published statement is 
palpably false, namely, that since the triumph of the re- 
volutionary party, the huts and tents and sales of the 
Carbonari have been disbanded, and that the society as 
such has ceased to exist. Their close organization is the 
surest pledge that they shall reap the full fruits of their 
victory in the distribution of spoils. Why disband while 
there is still a plum on the tree? ea. J. &. 
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A Work of Providence 
II. 


What the “Volksverein” intends, is perhaps best ex- 
presse! in the first paragraph of its constitution. ‘The 
purpose of this association,” it says, “is the furthering of 
the Christian organization of Society, and in particular 
the instruction of the German people in the social duties 
arising from the development of modern conditions, and 
their education for cooperation in the intellectual and 
economic uplifting of all classes. The association will 
likewise oppose assaults on the Christian principles of 
Society, and wage war on the fallacies and revolutionary 
tendencies in the social world.” 

How well the ‘“Volksverein” has carried out its pur- 
pose may be seen in its record of achievements. Let a 
few statistics make this evident. At the end of its first 
year, 100,000 names were enrolled in the “Volksverein” ; 
by 1895, there were 177,000; in 1902 the roster counted 
230,000, which grew to a half million in 1906, and at the 
present time the membership has reached 700,000 and 
more. The Central Bureau at M, Gladbach has likewise 
kept pace with the growth of members, and to-day its 
chief staff is composed of eighteen salaried officials, 
nearly all of whom have degrees in political economy or 
theology. Each department is directed by a specialist, 
and not a few of the staff are speakers and authors of 
note. This academic or chief staff is assisted by sixty 
clerks, accountants and librarians, while in the printing 
department nearly seventy persons are employed to give 
permanency and publicity to the work. It is essential 
that the Central Bureau be in touch with all the members 
scattered throughout the provinces, and this is effectively 
done. Each province has a director, every town a man- 
ager, who in turn is assisted by promoters or “trusty- 
men,” as they are called in German. The promoters at 
present number twenty thousand, and they are the very 
life of the “Volksverein,” for they visit the members, 
distribute the literature and collect the annual dues of 
one mark per member. 

The “Volksverein” is not so much a society with its 
own end, as an organization to encourage other existing 
societies and to make them vital for practical modern 
social work. Thus it urges, in and out of session, the 
formation and development of “Arbeiter Verein” 
(workingmen societies) for the moral and intellectual 
uplifting of Catholic workmen of all kinds. By foster- 
ing the religious spirit, by simple apologetics and es- 
pecially by retreats, these societies do much to counter- 
act the evils of modern industrial life. In the same spirit 
of helpfulness the “Volksverein” makes propaganda for 
the “Christian Trades Union,” an association of Cath- 
olic and Protestant workmen, who while refusing to 
compromise their principles in the prevailing Socialistic 
Unions, do not wish to lose the economic advantages of 


organized labor. It is principally due to the “Volks- 





verein” that after ten years, the “Christian Trades 
Union” counts an annual income of five million marks 
from 325,000 members, (but alas the Socialists’ unions 
have nearly two million members!) 

But the crowning glory of the “Volksverein’” is the 
manner in which it utilizes the apostolate of the press. 
From its foundation until last July, the total number of 
its publications of all kinds—from the one page leaflet 
to the large quarto volume—amounted to the almost in- 
conceivable figure of 143,600,000! This apostolate grew 
with the years and reached its highest record last year, 
with an output of 20,700,000. Of this number eleven 
millions were tracts and leaflets, chiefly apologetic and 
socio-political in character, while nearly five millions 
were copies of the official paper “Der Volksvereinsheft” 
—which each member receives eight times in the year. 

Three millions represents the printed matter circulated 
to agitate for the ideals and work of the “Volksverein” 
itself, while of larger pamphlets and books 829,000 were 
issued. Then there are the many periodicals, for example 
Der Kranz, a bi-monthly for working girls, or /ungland, 
a magazine for farmer boys, of which 530,000 and 104,- 
000, respectively, were printed last year, while Sociale 
Kultur, a high-class monthy, is furnished to the educated, 
and even of this journal 274,000 were sent forth. Nor 
must we forget the ‘Social Correspondence” and its 
companion, the “Apologetic Correspondence,” which 
furnish excellent articles on these topics every week to 
over five hundred German newspapers. Seven millions 
might be added to the twenty millions of last year’s out- 
put by including the year’s circulation of the IV estdeutsche 
Arbeiter Zeitung, which is practically the work of the 
“Volksverein.”’ 

The “Volksverein” is anything but selfish, and hence 
it helps others to write, agitate or organize for the good 
cause, by loaning books from its library of 40,000 vol- 
umes, and by supplying material from its information 
bureau. Last year twelve thousand books were thus 
drawn and three thousand persons received the informa- 
tion they desired. Another form of helping others is the 
“Extension lectures,” as Americans call them, courses 
lasting from three days to eight weeks, on social and 
economic questions. These courses are arranged and 
suited for the various classes of society—now it is a 
short course for saleswomen, now a longer one for gov- 
ernment officials, and again an eight weeks’ summer 
course, which is, in fact, a condensed college course of 
political and practical economics. Twenty of such 
courses were given last year, attended by nearly a 
thousand hearers, many being priests and laymen from 
distant lands. 

But the characteristic work of the “Volksverein”’ is, 
as its name indicates, its well-known popular meetings, 
where the rank and file of German Catholicism come to- 
gether and feel the solidarity which their faith and their 
union give them. Of such meetings, 3,158 were held last 
year (2,314 in 1909), and of these 488 were addressed 
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by representatives of the Central Bureau. Often these 
meetings take the form of illustrated lectures, and the 
*“\Volksverein” offers a choice of three hundred such 
lectures, supplying the text, as well as the lantern-slides. 
In a word, no just means is neglected to put Catholics in 
close touch with the times, so that they may profit by its 
progress and ward oft the evil that necessarily comes 
with it. 

But cold figures and statements can give but an inade- 
quate idea of the achievements and fruits of the “Volks- 
verein.” Much of its many-sided work cannot be ex- 
pressed in mathematical terms, for who can measure the 
moral effect of such a vast and perfect organization on 
friend and foe alike? The Catholics of Germany are 
proudly conscious that they have at their back an organ- 
ization that is able and willing to defend their “Welt- 
auschauung” at all times and under all circumstances. 
I.et the Socialists become troublesome in a town, and by 
the next train the “Volksverein” will flood it with anti- 
Socialist tracts, and if need be will despatch a speaker 
ready for any fray. Let the Liberals threaten the peace 
and sanity of a city with a Ferrer Movement, and at 
once the “Volksverein” meets it with a counter and better 
demonstration. Verily, it is a work of Providence that 
to-day, when the Catholics stand alone and are opposed 
on all sides, that the “Volksverein” is not, only in exist- 
ence, but that it is strong and capable and gives to the 
Catholics of Germany that intelligence and courage so 
essential in the struggle for their spiritual and temporal! 


welfare. FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.J. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
ON THE FISHERY COAST. 


Those who are familiar with the missionary work of St. 
Francis Xavier will recall the Fishery Coast in Southern 
India, whose villages the Saint visited so frequently, and 
in which he reaped such an abundant harvest of souls. 
In this district half way between Cape Comorin and 
Cochin, on the western side of the peninsula is the City 
of Quilon, formerly Coulan, which is now the seat of a 
bishopric, and one of the suffragan sees of the archdio- 
cese of Verapoly. The whole diocese is cared for by 
Belgian Carmelites, who minister to about 116,000 of 
the faithful within its limits. In the days of Francis 
Xavier there was a Portuguese station there, and it was 
the most important port south of Cochin. 

In October, 1542, five months after his arrival in Goa, 
which was the scene of his first missionary successes in 
the Far East, Xavier departed for the Fishery Coast. 
In Quilon he built a church, and the fame of a miracle 
he wrought by raising a dead man to life brought about 
many conversions. Many of the natives had already been 
brought into the Church through the zealous labors of 
Michael Vaz and his companions, but owing to the dearth 
of instructors, the people at the time of Xavier’s arrival 





knew little or nothing about their religion. His first care 
was to instruct the children, and through them their fam- 
ilies and neighbors, who were thus prepared to receive 
the Iaith. - In the teeming villages of those days so many 
sought baptism that the saint could not raise his arm to 
confer the sacrament. Many generations have passed 
since Xavier's time, and the territory he traversed and 
the missions he founded have undergone many vicis- 
situdes; any information then bearing on the present 
condition of Christians in the territory known as the 
Fishery Coast cannot fail to be of interest. 

A correspondent of the Catholic Watchman of Madras, 
as quoted in the Bombay Examiner for March 4, 1911, 
gives some enlightening statistics regarding the facilities 
for education provided for the children of these sea- 
coast villages. The details are set forth by way of cor- 
recting a misleading article in the Government Gasetcer 
for December 13, 1910, which, reviewing the Administra- 
tion Report of the Educational Department, stated that 
whereas most of the fishermen on the sea-coast from Cape 
Comorin to the Neendacaray Bar were Catholics, ‘the 
representatives of the Roman Catholic Churches in the 
fishing villages do not exhibit any great anxiety to educate 
their children.” To this statement the correspondent 
very justly takes exception, and in justice to a community 
that has all along been well known for its endeavors to 
promote education among the poor classes, gives the 
actual state of affairs in the matter of education. “In 
the Quilon diocese,” he says, “there are between Neen- 
dacaray and the southernmost point of Travancore 41 
sea-coast villages of Catholics. These villages contain 
a population of 37,089 people, have 8 boys’ schools, 6 
girls’ schools and 22 schools for boys and girls attended 
respectively by 628 boys, 537 girls and 2,208 children.” 
To meet the requirements therefore of 37,000 villagers, 
the Catholics have provided 36 schools with about 3,300 
children in attendance. “These figures,” continues the 
correspondent, “are quite encouraging, and instead. of 
showing that education is neglected among the sea-coast 
villagers, proves that special attention is paid to this 
all important matter, for while the percentage of children 
under instruction is only 7.4 for the whole state according 
to the Government Proceedings, the percentage of chil- 
dren under instruction among the sea-coast villagers is 
nearly ten per cent.” 

Again, besides the thirty-six schools referred to, there 
are over one hundred other schools nearby which are 
also attended by chi'dren from the sea-coast. Moreover, 
the Quilon Mission has established two High Schools for 
boys, one at Quilon and one at Trivandrum, while with 
a view to obtain good teachers two higher Elementary 
Schools have been established, where over 70 students are 
free boarders, most of whom are from the sea-coast. 

“Besides, a number of the Catholic clergy hail from 
these coast towns,” says the writer, “and many of the 
natives are being trained in the Preparatory and Theo- 
logical seminaries—which is an additional reason why 
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the representatives of the Roman Catholic churches are 
quite anxious for the spread of education among the 
coast villagers, and their endeavors could have been quite 
successful had not obstac'es in the shape of higher school 
fees, non-admission of free boys, withdrawals of grants, 
etc., been thrown in their way.” 

Altogether the details supplied by this apparently well- 
informed correspondent show how unreliable at times are 
the statistics furnished by Government reports, and fill out 
a blank page in the history of Catholic education in the 
missions of India. e. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Blight of Anti-Clericalism in Rome 


RoME, APRIL 16, 1911. 

The Parliament has adjourned for over the holidays 
and things political have a consequent rest. The [Expo- 
sition drags its slow length along, with the Crown Pvince 
and Princess of Germany for the attraction a week ago, 
a group of Hungarian members of Parliament the past 
week and Prince Arthur of Connaught expected next 
week. These are what the American fruit-raiser calls 
seconds. It is rumored that it has been diplomatically 
hinted to these distinguished visitors that a call at the 
Vatican would not be welcome on this occasion, but that 
is difficu't to verify, and it would seem that the persons 
concerned have discretion enough to see the inappro- 
priateness of that without any suggestion from the 
Cardinal Secretary of State. 

Sundav morning, April 2, at his private Mass, the 
Holy Father administered First Communion to the two 
little children of Dr. Chauves, the Brazilian ambassador 
to the Holy See. While I was still thinking of the 
charming simplicity of the Father of his peop'e, who 
loves children so, [ was startled with the news of the 
following Tuesday. Just as Mgr. Orzucci was leaving 
the choir chapel at St. Peter’s, after celebrating high 
Mass, a shot was fired at him, passing between him and 
the accompanying master of ceremonies, Mgr. Rocchi, 
and striking one of the guards on duty at St. Peter’s. 
The assassin was about to fire a second shot, when a 
bystander struck down his arm, and the guard, who was 
only wounded in the arm, overpowered him. On ex- 
amination at police headquarters he said he was Pietro 
De Santi, a stonemason from Dignano, in Istria, who 
had come to Rome last August for the express purpose 
of killing the Holy Father, but after failing to secure 
admission to the Vatican on various pretexts, he de- 
spaired of success and resolved to kill some priest in 
St. Peter’s as earnest of his intent. His grievance was 
against the Church in general, accentuated by the fact, 
as he said, that in 1862, he had been ruined financially 
by his parish priest. He added that he was not an 
Anarchist, nor vet a Socialist; in fact not interested in 
politics at all, but simply anti-clerical and a reader of 
L’Asino. Alas, for the Government’s good intentions 
during the Exposition, the grim spectre of anti-clericalism 
will not down. 

It appeared again in the Chamber of Deputies, where 
Giolitti is trying to put through his program, beginning 
with universal suffrage, helped out by the extreme 
Radicals who, in the person of Bissolati, announce their 
support of the present administration for a time, till they 





have matured their strength enough, through the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, to have a ministry and program 
of their own. Bissolati could not make the announce- 
ment without an episode of attack on the clericals, as 
seeking a theocracy to the betrayal of God. This was 
not all. A deputy named Murri, an apostate priest, made 
a virulent attack upon the Holy Father personally, and 
announced that the proposal to sanction divorce was only 
postponed so as not to give ammunition to the clericals 
at this time, but that he would urge the obligation of 
civil marriage prior to the religious ceremony, and the 
exclusion of catechism from the public schools. 

He is a man who carries but little personal weight in 
the Chamber, and was frowned down during his attack 
upon the Holy Father by many, even of anti-clerical 
members, but the president of the Chamber, Signore 
Marcora, let him go on unrebuked, just as Luzzatti had 
no governmental reproach for the vile attack of Mayor 
Nathan at the Porta Pia. Yet the paradox of it all is, 
that the Catholic religion is the state religion of Italy, 
established by law, and the same law guarantees protec- 
tion to the Holy Father. But this is a town of paradoxes. 
I entered the Pincio Gardens the other day from Trinita 
dei Monti, and thought I would look at the busts of 
Italian worthies, erected by the government on litt'e 
four and a half foot pedestals all about the plateau, and 
lo, the first was Father Secchi and the second Father 
Segneri, and the third, Garibaldi. And this is the gov- 
ernment that holds the Roman College, and forees the 
successors of Father Secchi to seek elsewhere for 
quarters. In the same paradoxical fashion the govern 
ment has seized the Gest, and yet leaves a few rooms for 
the Fathers and Brothers who attend the Church, and, 
if I mistake not, adds a small stipend to help them eke 
out an existence. 

The Catholic Electoral Union of Italy has issued its 
program. ‘Their policy is to recommend no candidate in 
particular to Catholic voters, but to declare requirements 
for qualification. The platform stands for protection of 
the interests of religion, of the Christian character of the 
family, of public morality in the press and in art <is- 
plays; for educational freedom and religious instruction 
in the schools ; for social amelioration based on principles 
of justice and Christian brotherhood, with the harmony of 
all classes in view; for the protection of the patrimony of 
the poor, which has been diverted to alien purposes; for 
a just measure of home rule for each community and 
province. It is a program to which no faitminded man 
can take reasonable exception. 

Rome had a trifling earthquake last week, central at 
Albano, but is more disturbed over the apostacy of a 
priest named Verdesi, who complains bitterly in the anti- 
clerical press that his confessor obliged him to denounce 
in writing three or four fellow-priests who were propa- 
gating Modernism. Acting on the denunciation, due in- 
quiry was made, and on verification, and failure of cor- 
rection, the said priests were eventually suspended. Now 
Verdesi protests that his confessor infringed on the seal 
of confession, and one paper to which he granted an 
interview goes to the foolish length of accusing the Holy 
Father of breaking the sigillum. Verdesi forgot to men- 
tion in his autobiographical account that he was already 
under correction from the office of the cardinal vicar for 
worldly and unclerical conduct. Of course, he is now 
violently anti-clerical, hut does not claim to be a reader 
of L’Asino. However, he has gone over to the camp of 
our separated Methodist brethren of the Via Venti 
Settembre, and that will have to suffice for the curious. 
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Among those ordained to the priesthood yesterday at 
St. John Lateran, by Cardinal Respighi, the cardinal vicar 
of Rome, were William Adrian, of the diocese of Daven- 
port; Augustine McNeal, of the diocese of St. Joseph; 
fohn Rooney, of the diocese of Chicago; Francis Walsh, 
of the diocese of Peoria, and Francis Woods, of the 
diocese of Brooklyn, all students at the American College. 

The Biblical Institute recently received a brief from 
the Holy Father, ordering an examination for its 
students at the end of each year, and empowering the 
Institute to issue certificates to those completing the three 
years’ course successfully, the terms of the certificate to 
be determined by the Holy Father. The Holy Father 
did not say his Easter Mass publicly in the Sistine Chapel 
this year, but in his own private chapel: the recent out- 
rage in St. Peter’s is an obvious reason for prudential 
omission, but may not be the real ground. 

It is old news that Mgr. Benigni, the Under-secretary 
of State, has been promoted out of his office and replaced 
by Mgr. Pacelli; the busybodies promptly started the 
rumor that the change was brought about because of 
friction with Germany over the Borromeo letter and the 
Modernist oath, but the rumor has been as promptly 
denied. 

Father Erhle’s reiterated request for relief, owing to 
failing strength, from his position of librarian of the 
Vatican Library, has at last been heard, and he will 
shortly be replaced by Mgr. Matti, at present librarian 
of the Bibliotheca Ambrosiana at Milan; to the Am- 
brosiana goes from Rome Mgr. Mercati, the discoverer 
of the palimpsest of the Hexameron of Origen. 

Former Roman students will learn with regret of the 
death, last week, of Mgr. Coselli, the rector of the Col- 
legio Capranica. This is the second recent loss at the 
Capranica, as it is only a short time since Mgr. Checchi, 
the professor of Moral Theology, so well and favorably 
known to a generation of students at the Propaganda 
passed away, particularly mourned by the Capranica stu- 
dents, whose chaplain he was. 

Father Domenico Pasqualigo, O.P., is about to become 
a Commissioner of the Holy Office, in place of Mgr. 
Granello, recently deceased. Father Pasqualigo was al- 
ready vice-commissioner under Mgr. Granello. Cardinal 
Rampolla is secretary of the Congregation. nee 
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Spanish Cabinet Changes 


Maprip, Aprit 7, 1911. 

The ministerial crisis which resulted from the debate 
on the Ferrer question in the lower house of the Cortes 
was believed at first to be a very serious matter; but it 
passed as quickly as it came and left everything just as 
it was before. It was thought that the crisis had been 
precipitated by the attitude of the army towards the 
Radicals, who had bitterly assailed it, and towards 
Canalejas himself, who declared that he “neither at- 
tacked nor defended the decision of the military tribunal” 
which sentenced Ferrer to death; but it soon became 
clear that, although the army is displeased, the true 
motive for the cabinet changes was the desire of 
Canalejas to rid himself of certain ministers who were 
little in favor of his policy, and to replace them by others 
who were personally more devoted to him. The Ferrer 
debate was but a peg upon which Canalejas hung his 
scheme for rearranging the cabinet. 

Here in Spain, public opinion shows little interest in 
the Ferrer debate, for the two motives that prompt it 





are too well understood. They are, briefly, an attempt on 
the part of the Radicals to make revolutionary capital 
by discrediting the army, and the efforts of the Madrid 
newspaper trust to increase as much as possible the 
distance between Maura and the presidency of the 
Council. Hence the trust holds up Maura and La Cierva 
as terrible inquisitors, ruthless and bloody-minded, who, 
in their hatred for Ferrer’s principles, dragooned the 
Barcelona court martial into condemning him. 

The trust has yet another motive for its campaign of 
violence and coarse invective, for when the Liberals are 
in power, it enjoys many favors, advantages and 
privileges, such as inside information on matters dis- 
cussed in executive sessions, direct pecuniary subsidies, 
and fat offices for its clients and friends. Why should 
not the trust strain every effort and invent every means 
to keep Maura out of the administration? Why should 
not its voice be raised with that of the Radicals in pro- 
claiming Maura the enemy of liberty and progress? 

Enemy of liberty? Maura is not the enemy of liberty ; 
he is the enemy of anarchy, of revolution, of political and 
administrative malfeasance, of every abuse that leads 
towards social indiscipline and the ruin of the nation. 
We may easily and correctly form a fair appreciation of 
him by considering the antecedents and avowed projects 
of those who detest him. NorBERTO TORCAL. 


The Rising in Albania 
BELGRADE, APRIL 11, 1911. 


All around Scodra (Scutari) desultory combats are 
still being waged between the Turkish Regulars and the 
Albanians, up in arms for their alphabet. The reports 
from Constantinople of complete victory in each en- 
counter are by this time discredited, and the angry ac- 
cusations of Montenegro, “instigator and abettor of the 
rebels,” prove that matters are not proceeding so 
smoothly as the Turkish Government represents. No- 
body can yet truthfully boast that he has defeated the 
Albanians, if by defeat is meant a clear victory that dis- 
arms and renders incapable for further hostilities. This 
youngest of the nationalities subject to the Turk is the 
most warlike of all. The Albanian fights by instinct and 
by profession. From infancy his calling is bound to be 
that of arms, for thus only have these Balkan autoch- 
thones been enabled to maintain their existence. Every 
return of spring sends them to work against the Greeks, 
Serbs, Bulgars, or Vlachs, as the case may be, but al- 
ways against the Turks. The Albanian, who hitherto 
lacked an alphabet, may be backward in the domains of 
literature and art, but he is a finished judge of weapons. 
He has nothing to learn from any European expert of the 
properties of English, French or German-made rifles, and 
this explains how the trained Turkish troops with two 
powerful field-pieces are unable to dislodge a handful of 
rebels from the heights round Shipshanin. A strategic 
position, a good gun, and a willing heart have done 
wonders ere this, and when the tribes learn a little more 
cohesion great things may be expected. Each year they 
seem better prepared for the final effort, which one day 
will bring them the measure of freedom obtained by 
nations similarly placed, who won it not through 
Europe’s intervention, but by sheer hard fighting. 

News received here to-day affirms the renewed ad- 
vance of the Hotts and Castrats on the stronghold of 
Tusa. Detchitch has already fallen into their hands. A 
portion only of the Mirdite forces had joined the Grudi, 
Clementi, Shkeli and Dukshani tribes, but when after the 
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combat round Suvi Potok valley the Turks set fire to 
the Catholic chapel of Vuksa Lekitch, the entire Mirdite 
tribe, joining with the Mallisuris, swept towards the 
plains of Lesh, burning every Turkish village they came 
near. As soon as it was assured that the Turkish troops 
had been decoyed in another direction, the Mirdites 
hastened to Shin, at the doors of St. John di Medua, 
where, it is rumored, they will even offer fixed battle. 
From Podgoritsa, on the Montenegrin frontier, it is re- 
ported that the rebels are splendidly posted on the heights 
of Dekitch, and that the enthusiasm is unabated. Once 
more all communication has been severed with Scodra, 
and the Vali (Governor) General Bedri Pasha, has re- 
signed his command. This is probably in consequence 
of reproaches from Constantinople, and tallies badly 
with the optimistic accounts of a speedy suppression of 
the rebellion circulated by the Turkish press. 

The foreign consuls in Scodra have delivered a collec- 
tive note to the Vali demanding that sufficient troops be 
left there for defence of the inhabitants. Further, that 
the regulars be forbidden to plunder the Christian vil- 
lages on their march, and that the Christians in Scodra 
be supplied with arms and munition for self-defence, but 
not compelled to employ them against the insurgents, who 
are their brethren in Christ. 

Issa Boletinats, the bullet-proof Albanian, who has led 
the annual war many a year, arrived in Uskub lately, 
and proposed to treat on the following terms: The 
Latin Alphabet to be recognized and admitted as the 
medium of the tribes; for even Moslem Albanians can- 
not express their native tongue by means of the Arab 
characters favored by the Government; that the taxes 
levied in Albania be spent in Albania; the Albanian re- 
cruits be used for home defence only, and not sent to 
fight in Asia Minor. 

The Mirdites and Mallisuris, foremost in culture, 
thanks to the unwearying labors of the Italian friars, 
have solved the difficulty of writing their strange gut- 
tural speech, untraceable to any known living or dead 
language, by means of Latin letters; and the tribes who 
profess Greek Orthodoxy support them in their claim of 
this as the national alphabet. At Elbassan there is al- 
ready a school in which teachers are prepared and books 
are distributed. The organ of the Albania Club at 
Salonica, Liria, writes: 

“Victory must be on the side of the Latin. Our ad- 
versaries are those of all enlightenment, freedom and 
progress. Until yesterday they banned schools, means 
of swift locomotion, and modern clothes. Now they 
would keep us unlettered or force us to adopt their own 
cumbrous medium. Their efforts to sow discord will 
certainly fail, for our Mahommedan brothers can better 
understand the Koran in the national alphabet than in 
the Arab. The Orthodox tribes have welcomed the 
Latin primers. Nobody is opposed to their using also 
the Cyrillic, if they are so inclined. We have five 
Orthodox brethren in our Teachers’ school.” 

The cut and dried methods of the “Reformers,” 
Shevket Pasha and Enver Bey, have not appealed to the 
“Sons of Eagles” (Skipetars), who are naturally indis- 
posed to fall in with the new plans for consolidation of 
the Turkish Empire. Abdul-Hamid, bad as he was, 
could teach his successors a thing or two. He would 
as soon have tried to harness a tiger to his state chariot 
as to make disciplined recruits of the wild sons of 
nature, who practiced loyalty in their own fashion. He 
sagaciously refrained from exacting formal steps of 
submission from men who knew the sacredness of an 








oath, and kept to all their pacts with him in return for 
certain exemptions and privileges. When he sent armed 
forces to parley with the Albanians, after their customary 
March skirmishes with his local troops, he did so rather 
to excite respect than to engage in serious encounters. 
He knew their mountain fastnesses could not be scaled, 
and that when they had let off some verve on their 
depredating neighbors, and retaliated on his own men for 
undue interference, they would be ready to live in peace 
for the rest of the year. So their annual outbursts came 
to be regarded as a necessary evil, to be tolerated in lieu 
of worse developments. 

With incredible light-heartedness, the Young Turks 
started to grapple with a problem that Abdul-Hamid 
skilfully evaded. The Albanians were, again by virtue of 
the brand-new Constitution, to toe the line with the 
satisfied believers in a Great Regenerated Modern 
Turkish Empire. They mistrusted the “Reformers,” 
however, from the first. Their oath of fidelity to the old 
Sultan would not allow of welcoming the revolution 
which dethroned him. In their primitive souls there was 
no room for compromise of an oath taken directly to his 
person and never violated, whatever their relations with 
his minions. To give up their weapons, those trustiest 
of friends, as did the Slav populations, never entered 
their calculations. But what did appeal to the more 
advanced type of Albanian was the proclamation of free- 
dom to educate in the national sense. Hence, their deter- 
mined advocacy of the popular Albanian alphabet, which 
has become the chief of their present claims. 

The success of those tribes who started the campaign 
this year made the Albanians serving with the regulars 
desert in large numbers. The first to abandon the 
Turkish banner on its march to release Scodra was a 
Catholic from Jakova, who arrived in the insurgents’ 
camp with a magnificent repeating gun that he had bor- 
rowed from his corporal. He was followed by a host of 
others, who preferred to fight on the side of their own 
people, as they felt no obligations to the new Sultan. It 
must be remembered that, at present, the bulk of the 
Turkish army is divided between Arabia and the district 
of Macedonia, where the Bulgars are ever threatening, 
so that there are few extra contingents to be despatched 
against the revolted Albanians. Montenegro is supposed 
to connive at the movement of the rebels, and it is easy to 
understand the sympathy with which it is being followed 
also in Austria and Italy. 

Perhaps I might add here the latest telegram on the 
subject : 

“His Holiness has received the Bishop of Scodra, who 
reported on the situation in his diocese. The Pope 
counselled him to enjoin his priests to advise the Alban- 
ians to be patient. The Bishop promised to do so, but at 
the same time acquainted His Holiness with the trials 
of the Catholic tribes exposed to constant persecution 
by the young Turks and embittered at the non-fulfilment 
of given promises. The Pope has, therefore, communi- 
cated to the Porte, through the intermediary of the 
Apostolic Legate in Constantinople, that if the Catholic 
Albanians be further molested, he will not consent to the 
appointment of a Nuncio in Constantinople. The young 
Turks are very desirous of a Nunciature, which would 
entail the abolition of various Protectorates under the 
great powers of the Christian population.” 

If a free Albania cannot be an immediate reality it is 
coming yearly nearer realization, and nobody doubts that 
eventually the Standard of Christ will float from the 
Albanian capital of Scodra. Ben Hurst. 
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The $50,000 Bible 


On April 24, a battle royal took place in New York 
for the possession of a book. Two or three multi-million- 
aires in panoply of gold were in the forefront of the 
was the first cry that was 
and another and another, 


fray. “One thousand dollars!” 
heard; then another thousand, 
the excitement growing in intensity with each succeeding 
move, until at last $50,000 was called and Mr. Henry E. 
fluntington, of Los Angeles, laid his hand upon the 
coveted prize while all the world wondered. 

What is this book that has caused so much commotion, 
and won such applause for the purchaser? It is a bible; 
and the inquiry naturally suggests itself: has it anything 
to do with the Bible Jubilees which are being celebrated 
just now in England and America? None whatever. It 
Protestant Bible, but Catholic 


It was printed about sixty-seven years before 


is not a from cover to 
cover. 
luther apostatized from the Church that gave him all 
the learning he ever possessed, and seventy-eight years 
before Henry VIII put himself in place of the Pope for 
the discomfort of Englishmen. It is one of the few re- 
maining copies that were run off the press at Mainz, by 
Johann Gensfleisch zu Gutenberg, between the vears 1452 
and 1456, 


copy was dug out of the Mazarin library in France long 


Some call it the “Mazarin Bible.” because a 


after the edition was supposed to have been altogether 
lost. It is also described as the “forty-two line Bible” 
because it is printed in double columns of forty-two lines 
each. The text is in Latin, and on account of the abbre- 
viations emploved, supposes more than usual familiarity 
with the language in which it is written. Thus, for in- 
stance. the word autem appears merely as aut, with a line 
above it to indicate the missing letters; non is no; homi- 
num, hoim and so on. Its value has grown with age, 
and though Gutenberg sold his copies at one hundred 


florins each, the possessor of the present volume was 





delighted to get it for what not very long ago the world 
would consider a fortune. 

In 1840, a German poet, besides other airy nothings 
such as poets are often guilty of, gave his admirers the 
information that in printing the Bible “Gutenberg lighted 
a torch which the priests have ever since been trying 
to extinguish” ;—not an original conceit. The bard was 
merely embalming in verse the prevailing and obstinately 
persevering superstition which possesses the Protestant 
mind about the Catholic attitude to the Bible. 

The priest never hated the printer, nor the printer the 
priest. For in the first place the book is in Latin, and, 
therefore, primarily intended for the clergy Gutenberg 
was hard pressed for money at the time, and knew per- 
fectly well that they would be his principal patrons. As 
a matter of fact both before and after the publication of 
this bible they were his most enthusiastic supporters. 
Priests, bishops, archbishops and cardinals were jubilant 
at the success of his work, and regarded his new printing 
press—there were others before his—as a God-given in- 
strument for the propagation of the Faith. Printers wore 
haloes in those days and were hailed as the new apostles 
of Catholicity. Presses were put up everywhere. Even 
recluses like the Carthusians were setting type in their 
monasteries ; and, not to be surpassed by the monks, the 
nuns entered the composing-room. ‘The convent of St. 
Bridget, in far-away Sweden, was busy publishing books, 
and in the short space of eight years, the Dominican 
Sisters of Florence gave no less than eighty-six works 
to the world. The monks of bulgaria were printing pon- 
derous tomes in Slavonic, and as early as 1493, a monastic 
printing press was working overtime at Cettinje in what 
is now semi-barbarous Montenegro. Germany, of course, 
where the invention originated, was in a ferment, and the 
excitement spread immediately to all other countries, 
Even Christopher Columbus 
As early as 


Spain and Italy included. 
is said to have been for some time a printer. 
1475 there were as many as twenty printing presses in 
Rome, under the patronage of the Pope, and before the 
end of the fifteenth century no less than 925 works were 
issued in that centre of Catholicity, chiefly owing to the 
Evidently the priests were not 
They were giving it a 


exertions of the clergy. 
extinguishing Gutenberg’s torch. 
fiercer flare. 

But all this was to keep the Bible away from the peo- 
ple! On the contrary: the prevailing motive of this 
ecclesiastical activity was, as the publisher of the Cologne 
Bible expressed it, “that the people might the more 
readily be induced to a diligent study of Holy Writ.” In 
Germany there were, in 1509, 22 editions of the 
Psalms in the vernacular, and 25 of the Epistles and 
Gospels before 1518. There were 14 complete editions 
of the Bible in High German and5 in Low German 
before the Reformation. Nor was Germany an excep- 
tion in this respect, for if anyone would take the trouble 
to examine the catalogue of the British Museum he 
would find listed there 11 German editions of the Bible 
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ranging from 1466 to 1518, 3 in Bohemian, 1 in Dutch, 5 
in French and 7 in Italian; and these, be it remembered, 
represent only the books which this particular museum has 
been able to obtain. What, then, becomes of the ridiculous 
but cherished myth that Martin Luther never saw a 
Dible till he was twenty years old, and that he was the 
only monk at Erfurt who possessed the prec‘ous volume ? 
And how is it possible to account for that other delusion 
that the Catholic Church has, for the purpose of keeping 
the people in ignorance, persistently forbidden the reading 
of the Bible? From the very beginning of Christianity 
the smallest Catholic child has been made familiar with 
it; throughout the centuries the Church has stood as its 
defender against those who would mutilate and corrupt 
it; and to-day she still defies the world which would 
toss it aside as a human work, a fabrication or a romance. 
For her it has always been the inspired Word of God, 
of which she is the sole guardian and interpreter. The 
Holy Bible is her inheritance and she eagerly dispenses 
it to her children. 


State Care of Children 


Frequent reference is made to the huge burden carried 
by Catholics in their unselfish purpose to provide for 
their children, out of their own resources, the training 
which they cannot secure for them in State endowed 
institutions. A correspondent, writing recently to the 
New York Times, calls attention to another aspect of the 
indebtedness of the commuity to religious bodies. New 
York newspapers, on the day he wrote, had printed cer- 
tain reports touching the question of the care of de- 
pendent children in orphan asylums of the municipality 
conducted by religious organizations. Quoting these 
figures, the correspondent affirms that a sum approximat- 
ing $10 per month for each child is paid by the city. To 
be sure the outlay for each child is in excess of this, but 
the balance is met from funds otherwise accruing to the 
asylums, ordinarily from the charity of Catholics. 

Then referring to the twelfth annual report of the 
city schools (page 384) the writer cites an object lesson, 
“which at this very time and for several years past has 
been given to us in the matter of the cost of caring for 
delinquent and dependent children in a home directly 
administered by the city itself.” The correspondent has 
in mind the Parental School, an institution which it 
cost the city over $700,000 to build, and in which 
children committed to it are maintained at an actual! cost 
per pupil of $4.55 per week. 

The comparison between the cost to the State in private 
and public homes is illuminating. It becomes all the 
more so if one adds, as in perfect fairness he has the 
right to do, to the $4.55 representing the cost of actual 
maintenance of the child, the interest on the $700,000 ex- 
pendéd in building the Parental School (a sum secured 
by bonds of the city) divided by the number of pupils 
regularly cared for in the school. 





Items such as these serve as an interesting commentary 
when one has to deal with plans broached by progressists, 
with a view to having the State undertake almost com- 
pletely the care of dependent children. 


Catholic Women’s Colleges 


No one, not even her bitterest enemy, will deny that 
the Catholic Church has shown an extraordinary re- 
sourcefulness in the matter of education, and has proved 
to the world her ability to adapt herse'f at all times to 
new and difficult circumstances. The history of what she 
has achieved here in the United States within the last 
fifty years presents an admirable illustration of this. The 
situation the Church was obliged to face was one cal- 
culated supremely to test her resourcefulness. Laws 
making elementary training compulsory had been enacted 
practically in all the states, and the non-religious system 
provided to meet the school demands thence originating 
was not one of which the Church might approve. 
sure her children a school training not lacking the essen- 
tial detail of religious formation, the Church called upon 
the faithful to meet the emergency by establishing a paro- 
chial school system of their own. So splendid was the 
response that to-day there is scarcely a Catholic com- 
munity in our land which is not deeply penetrated with 
the necessity of Catholic education, while in almost every 
instance in which the plan was at all feasible, many 
sacrifices have been made to organize Catholic elementary 


To as- 


schools on a permanent basis and as systematically as 
possible. 

Nor did the guiding spirits of our Church rest content 
with this. Institutions for secondary and college training 
were not forgotten, and although, up to the close of the 
nineteenth century, the energy of Catholics had heen spent 
chiefly in meeting the need of elementary schools, private 
interests within the Church had succeeded in founding 
and equipping even university schools in which the desire 
of Catholics for the most educational work 
might be gratified. 

In the tremendous efforts made to achieve all this one 
Provision for 


advanced 


detail seemed to be overlooked for a time. 
the advanced training of young women apparently had 
not been deemed a need demanding immediate attention. 
True, the Community of the Sacred Heart and other re- 
ligious bodies had been obtaining splendid results in the 
academic work accomplished in their schools, but we 
have not had until recentiy an institution quite on the 
lines of such women’s colleges as Vassar, Wellesley and 
Bryn Mawr. This seeming defect the resourcefulness of 
Catholics has of late been meeting quite satisfactorily. 
Already we have in Trinity in Washington, St. Mary’s in 
Notre Dame, Indiana, Mount St. Joseph in Dubuque, St. 
Elizabeth’s at Convent Station in New Jersey, and St. 
Angela’s in New Rochelle, New York, colleges for Cath- 
olic women whose efficient work is not at all behind that 
done in the older non-Catholic colleges. 
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And apparently these mark but a beginning. — Last 
September, encouraged thereto by His Grace, Archbishop 
Farley, of New York, the Sisters of Charity of the 
metropolis opened college courses in their well-known 
school at Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, and 
so signally successful has the project proved, that the 
report comes to us of completed arrangements for a new 
college building and a dormitory. From the Middle 
West, too, there is received the gratifying announcement 
that Archbishop Messmer, of Milwaukee, has given his 
hearty endorsement to the plan to establish in his diocesan 
city a Catholic college for the higher education of women, 
to be conducted by the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

Meantime, that there may be no lack of trained young 
women ready, should the inclination and opportunity come 
to them to enter these college schools, Catholics every- 
where are studiously considering the question of the equip- 
ment of secondary schools for Catholic girls, in which 
the necessary preparatory work for this higher training 
may be accomplished under Catholic safeguards. 
Philadelphia offers the most recent example of their 
activity in this matter. The generosity of the revered 
Archbishop, lately called to his reward, made possible 
there a great Catholic High School for girls. Before 
his death Archbishop Ryan turned over to the school au- 
thorities of Philadelphia the plot of ground necessary 
and the basic sum of $100,000 for the wo:'-. Monsignor 
McDevitt, superintendent of schools in the archdiocese, 
is now planning to accomplish its erection. 

Surely, we Catholics may be justly proud of our 
achievements in educational work, and the honest pride 
we feel in it unquestionably is a mitigating influence in 
bearing the burden which our sacrifices in the cause of 
religious training entail. 


Sunday Comic Supplements 


One is glad to observe the growth of sentiment in op- 
position to these monstrosities. Men and women every- 
where appear to be awaking to the pernicious influence 
the Comic Sheet Section of Sunday newspapers must 
necessarily exercise. One is especially gratified to find 
that the objections raised have to do principally with its 
demoralizing effect upon children. Somehow, too many 
parents pay no heed to the fact that the child mind is 
easily inpressed. They are careless, nay, indifferent, 
concerning what a child reads so long as it is amused 
and interested. The Comic Section does amuse, and 
unhappily, it does interest the child, feeding its imagina- 
tion with conceits which it would never think of other- 
wise. But doing this, it unfortunately does more. It 
vulgarizes thought, life and literature, and its influence 
upon the child mind is regularly such as to create a per- 
verted taste for all that makes for refinement. 

Why do not the editors of these supplements recog- 
nize this fact and give us a magazine section of reading 





and pictures that will stimulate, not pervert the sense of 
beauty natural to the child? The plan has been adopted 
by newspapers in some of our large centres, notably by 
great dailies in New York and Philadelphia. There is 
splendid missionary work to be accomplished in this 
field, and if our papers were to banish the crude offen- 
siveness of their caricatures, the effect would be as far- 
reaching and as helpful as is that of the welfare work 
undertaken to ameliorate the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the child throughout the country. 


The Dean of the Despots 


Could the Constitutional Governor of a State hanker 
after a designation as distinctive as it is not honorable? 
Tlaxcala, one of the smallest Mexican States, enjoyed 
the ministrations of one and the same governor for 
twenty-six years. He resigned the other day, and the 
people are so resigned to this heroic deed of his that they 
have dubbed him the dean of the despots. “Let Don 
Prospero (the retiring governor) go away off some place 
and write a book; however bad it may be, it will be bet- 
ter than anything that he has done as Governor of 
Tlaxcala.”” This sounds as if it had been published some- 
where near the border, and on the American side of the 
river; it appears in a paper published in the City of 
Mexico, almost in the shadow of the national palace ; 
and Don Prospero is a hanger-on of President Diaz; 
both have shown great staying ability. ‘The grandsires 
and grandames of future generations will frighten 
little children by threatening to call Don Prospero; for 
anything like his administration was never seen before 
it and never will be seen after it.” Beggars’ dogs may 
now bark at him before whom Tlaxcala trembled. 

The chain that binds Mexico is not long, but it is 
strong. Mexican newspapers (and their editors) have 
had for so long the unpleasant and disconcerting habit 
of disappearing from view without taking leave, that 
we are ready to wave farewell to our esteemed contem- 
porary, whose dexterity in steering between Scylla and 
Charybdis has probably occasioned a head-on collision 
with a floating government mine. In what may be the last 
number of this paper which we shall see, he states suc- 
cinctly the five links of the chain that binds Mexico. 
They are worth remembering. 

(1) Despotism claims the first place, for on it the 
others hang. Arbitrary imprisonments and executions 
have signalized the rule of the “permanent fixtures” in 
Mexican politics. (2) Peonage, or the virtual enslave- 
ment of the argicultural classes, and especially the evils 
and abuses of the contract labor system; the power of 
the planters in the courts and in politics is to blame for 
it. (3) Industrial slavery, which, thanks to the privi- 
leges and influence of the proprietors, keeps factory em- 
ployes in bondage. (4) Plantation slavery, that is, taxes 
are not proportioned to the holdings, but are piled up on 
small proprietors, thus driving the small holder to: bank- 
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ruptcy and enabling the large holder to add to his do- 
main. (5) Monopolies, financial and commercial, which, 
owing to official protection, have crushed the small dealer 
and have put business in the hands of the chosen few. 
(6) Favoritism for foreigners, giving them preference 
over the natives, as a result of government favor shown 
to them, and of the influence of foreign diplomatic re- 
presentatives. 

These six links, says a Mexican lawyer, have been 
forged, thanks to the continuance in office of the same 
men who have been official Mexico for a generation. 
When the Madero revolt broke out, it was looked upon 
as a wild and senseless scheme which could command 
no support. After four months of military activity, the 
administration finds that it has to contend, not only with 
revolutionists in arms, but with other revolutionists, who 
seek a peaceful revolution, and even with the cowardly 
pose of many of its supposed admirers, who are seeking 
shelter from the fury of the storm. “Step lively,” we 
seem to hear old Charon say; for, though Mexicans will 
bear much, when once aroused they are not easily ap- 
peased. 





The following paragraph appeared in the London 
Tablet of April 15: 

“*Peace, perfect peace,’ was sung at All Saints’, 
Margaret street, reports the Daily Telegraph, on March 
26, in memory of the Rev. Perceval Walsh, Vicar of 
Stanton Harcourt. He was considered the oldest Free- 
mason in England at the time of his death. ‘Shades of 
Upton Richards, Liddon, Rawlinson (afterwards a 
Catholic) and others of the then Ultra-High School, 
who professed to hold Freemasonry in honor,’ is the 
comment of a correspondent.’ ”’ 

“Honor” is evidently a misprint for horror. Indeed, 
one of the signs of how much nearer the old High 
Churchmen were to thinking with the Church than are 
their successors with all the developments of ritual these 
have produced, was their horror of Freemasonry. We 
knew one of them who, initiated in his youth into the 
Orange Society, refused formally in his maturer years to 
act as chaplain to the Lodge in his parish, on the ground 
that, as a secret society and a society with its own reli- 
gious rite, Orangeism is anti-Christian. He persuaded, 
with these reasons, a barrister, who afterwards was raised 
to the Canadian bench, to abandon the society and to re- 
nounce Freemasonry, of which he had been Provincial 
Grand Master. Eventually, the lawyer entered the 
Church ; the clergyman, alas! had not the same happiness. 





From China comes the report of the breaking out 
of a revolution at Canton. Li, the Taotai of the city, has 
been assassinated. A Chinese brigadier has been killed, 
and the Viceroy’s palace attacked. Hundreds of rebels 
are reported slain, and British and American gunboats 
are hurrying to the scene of the disorders. 





CONCERNING CARIBS 


It isn’t fair to ask an ordinary, sane, well-informed man, 
“What is a Carib?” You might just about as intelligently ask, 
“Why is a Carib?” None but a most superlatively anthropologic 
dryasdust could be expected to attempt an answer; and, ten to 
one, even he would get it wrong. 

There is a big Carib village not far from Belize, in British 
Honduras. One can get some rough, first-hand information there. 
You go to it by sea—unless you happen to be a rather unusually 
expert woodsman and don’t mind traversing tangled tropical 
swamps and crossing rivers innocent of bridges. You go 
to it in a sail-boat. Sometimes it is six hours distant from 
Belize, sometimes it is twenty-four. That may smack of Black 
Magic; but it is really a most natural phenomenon. The location 
of the village does not change at all. It is only the wind which 
blows you there that changes. 

Suppose you leave Belize at high noon; and suppose the 
wind blows decently from the north or east: then you run south- 
ward along the coast, through wonderfully blue water and past 
sleepy little palm-crowned islands (which remind you somehow 
of civilized feminine Easter hats.) Headlands, ringed with 
breaking seas, rise up on your right, and fall behind again. Gulls 
and pelicans poise overhead in the warm bright air, or follow 
you along.a bit in momentary curiosity. You dream through the 
lazy heat, and watch the clouds sailing above you, apparently 
racing your little sloop. The sun sets over low hills a dozen 
miles inland. The dense growth that fringes the coast a 
league or so away changes to olive-green and softens into pur- 
ple. And as the short twilight comes on, you swing past a 
wooded point and turn in towards the shore and the white 
lines of breakers. Before you is a low beach, a vague cluster of 
houses in which lights begin to twinkle scantily, a background 
of blue-black mountains, and the ashes of sunset in the sky. 
A long canoe, hewn from a single cedar, is dropped over the side 
of your boat. You step in—very gingerly; the craft is crank, the 
sea tumbling—and two brawny fellows run you through the rush- 
ing foam to the beach. These are the easiest known prelimin- 
aries to the high and honorable study of the Black Caribs. And 
the name of the village is Stann Creek. 

There are three thousand Caribs in Stann Creek (over two- 
thirds of them Catholics, by the bye), and their village straggles 
along the beach in a few thin lines of houses for two or three 
miles. The whole place has something of the air of an over- 
grown family gathering. There are no fences, no particular 
order of arrangement in the location of houses, which stand at 
all angles to one another, with the one instinct, apparently, of 
snuggling comfortably together. The streets too share in the 
very informal, shirt-sleeves character of the place. They wander 
like wilful children, in most any old direction; and—perhaps 
because they are so very much unrestrained and easy—they 
manage always to be graceful. There is no bewildering variety 
of architecture in the houses. A little box made of slabs from 
the cabbage-palm, mounted on stilts, with a roof of guana grass 
or, in the case of the prosperous, of sheet-iron; that is a descrip- 
tion which does not leave out more than half a dozen houses 
in the village. Pastor Wagner might feel at home here—the 
simple life abounds. 

But indeed any one might feel at home in Stann Creek. It 
has a perpetual air of welcome. You wander along the winding 
streets in the dusk, to stretch your legs after the cramping of 
the little sloop. There is just a little pleasant light in the sky; 
twilight or moonlight, you don’t quite question which: enough 
at any rate to show you cheerful smiling black faces, and grins 
that seem to shine out like glow-worms. The day is over, and 
the heat thereof; dinner has been dispatched; the trades blow 
in, full of the salt coolness of the sea; there are groups of men 
and women lolling about everywhere, stalwart fellows in calico 
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trousers and tunics ready and eager to talk with the stranger, 
irmies, as it seems, of toddlers in nature’s innocent garb; the 
iir is babbling with talk, with soft laughter, with tinkly music. 
I:verywhere you are greeted, with a certain shy kindness that 
almost makes you feel you have been expected. You have half 

conviction that it is all old and familiar to you. And you 
go to bed with a satisfying, comforting sensation of being 
amongst your own. 

Everyone gets up early in hot countries. In the grey dawn 
the fishermen of the village are chatting and singing on the 
beach, running their canoes through the surf. Soon after the 
market opens; the housewives are loudly bargaining in the great 
shed where all perishable food-stuffs are sold. The waking vil- 
lage is as cheerful,, as humming with chatter and the kindly hub- 
bub of genial folk as it was the evening before. And what sturdy 
people they are! Men and women are tall, well-formed, muscular. 
And every woman seems to have some amazing load balanced 
upon her head, a great flat wooden bowl piled high with plan- 
un, fish, papaya, bread-fruit, what-not. They are black as 
negroes; they have negroid skulls and kinky hair. But they are 

negroes—at least, not altogether. If you listen to the talk in 

market-place, in the little open spaces between the houses, 
spaces that seem a common possession, in the tiny houses them- 
selves, you can distinguish, even though no linguist, two very 
listinct languages. The men speak a rather harsh, guttural 
peech, apparently based on an African dialect and keeping, in 
the main, the characteristics of that idiom. But mingled with 
the African are many undoubted French words: except the first 
four, all the numerals are French, though sometimes slightly 
distorted: God is Bondiu; the names of the months are African, 
but of the days of the week four have French names and the 
‘ther three are known by African phrases counting each so many 
days from Sunday; there are several of the French nasalscom- 
binations, the French “u” and “eu”; cross is gro/; oil is /uil, 
spirit is sifri, and so on. And there have been no Frenchmen in 
this part of the world for some centuries, 

The women speak this language also; but the women use 
amongst themselves another language in addition, one not known 
yr understood by the men. Of it this only can be said, that it 
seems mere nearly allied to Indian dialects of Central and South 
America. 

All this is to introduce the legend of which one hears much 
imongst the Black Caribs. Once, the legend goes, the true 
Caribs, the Red Caribs, filled the islands now known as the 
Lesser Antilles, Guadalupe, Martinique, Sta. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Barbadoes, and the rest. They were tall and strong and fierce. 
They were cannibals. They drove the milder Arawaks to the 
northern islands. Then came the white men, who defeated but 
never subdued the Caribs. At St. Vincent the French ruled, and 
in time brought African slaves; the Red Caribs on the island 
had fled to the interior and lived in the mountains. Somewhere 
in that most unsettled time of West Indian history, the seven- 
teenth century, the black slaves rebelled, killed their French 
masters, and took their women. And because the black men, 
as did all men, feared the terrible Caribs, they had no peace 
until they had surrounded the Caribs in the hills of St. Vin- 
cent, and killed all the men and taken the women. But the 
Carib women kept to their own language, and mother taught it 
to daughter as is done even to-day. And from the French mas- 
ters and their women came the barbarized French words into 
the black men’s speech 

The story is given for what it may be worth. Whatever their 
origin, the Black Caribs are a fine sturdy thrifty people, the most 
daring sailors on the coast, brave, faithful, honest, cheerful. The 
Padres who work amongst them think highly of them.. They 
are not easily won to a life of morality, but once they are 
captured, they stay captured; they can be depended upon. They 
cherish some rather odd views: on the subject of marriage, very 





strongly resembling some of the notions lately propounded by 
eugenists and other strange by-products of civilization. One 
might say that Mr. George Bernard Shaw had many disciples 
in Stann Creek. (Or is it possible that Mr. Shaw has borrowed 
from the Caribs?) So closely do the extremes of civilization 
meet after all. But the Padres are changing, rather have changed, 
much of that. Four hundred marriages amongst a population 
of two thousand have, in the last six or seven years, thrust the 
Caribs of Stann Creek out from the number of the Fabians. 

It is good to be in Stann Creek on Sunday morning. The little 
wooden church, pretentious enough for this part of the world, 
is filled with worshippers. Dignified barefoot ushers, with a scarf 
of office aslant their breast, marshal the congregation in all 
befitting solemnity. And when the Host is lifted up above the 
bowed and reverent heads, the walls of the little church expand 
to take in all the world. It is no more a foreign country, a 
strange people. We are at home again, in a gathering of men 
whom a few lonely priests through toil and prayer and plenty 


W. A. M. 


of privation have made our brothers in Christ, 
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A Roman Diary and Other Documents Relating to the Papal 
Inquiry into English Ordinations MDCCCXCV, by T. A. 
Lacey. New York, etc.: Longmans, Green & Co. 

A defeated general may find comfort in writing an account of 
his defeat, in telling with simple good faith of his plans and their 
failure, clinging to the belief that they should have succeeded, 
and that, if they did not, fortune or domestic intrigues must 
bear the blame. The public, seeing clearly in the light of the 
victor’s straightforward story, that success was never possible, 
and that he was doomed to failure from the beginning, read his 
book with interest and with no little pity. Such a book we have 
before us. One cannot question the author’s good faith, which 
makes his illusion the sadder. Every Catholic understanding the 
question was convinced at the time of the Commission on Angli- 
can Orders that the champions of these were going to their 
overthrow, and the narrative of the Commission even as given 
by Mr. Lacey shows how right was that conviction. 

The story of the origin of the Commission is like a romance. 
A French abbé meets Lord Halifax at a health resort. Abso- 
lutely ignorant of the Church of England, he accepts him as its 
type, and returns to France imbued with the idea that it has 
been misunderstood and even wronged; that with the exception 
of what relates to the Roman Pontiff its doctrine is Catholic, that 
its orders are valid, that its spiritual life is that of the Church 
of Christ, and that it is yearning for reunion with Rome. A 
visit to England, in which he is shown only the Ritualistic side 
of the Establishment, and a rebuff from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, do not set him right. He clings to his theory, perhaps 
the more tenaciously because it implies gross blundering at Rome 
in the past. Exaggerating everything favorable to it, and ignoring 
whatever would militate against it, he draws others to his side, 
amongst whom was the present Cardinal Gasparri, then a pro- 
fessor in the Institut Catholique, who had hitherto thought so 
little of the English Church that he had rejected its claim to 
the priesthood on the strength of the Nag’s Head story. Friends 
were found, too, in Rome; the charity and zeal of Leo XIII 
were imposed upon so that he was almost persuaded that England 
was on the eve of conversion, and the reopening of the question 
of its orders was urged. Some wondered why so much should be 
made of this; for, after all, the prerogative of Peter must always 
be the real point at issue. But they were assured that in the 
minds of English churchmen their orders were uppermost, and 
the claims of Christian charity were urged to induce compliance. 

The Commission was appointed; and here one sees the abso- 
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lute sincerity of Rome. Whatever personal interest the Holy 
Father had in the matter would have inclined him to favor the 
friends of Anglican Orders. His well known love of England 
and his zeal for the return of all nations to the Catholic Faith 
had led him to give a willing ear tc the good news from that 
country. But nothing of all tis influenced him in the constituting 
of the Commission. There was one inarked out by his theological 
science, by his acquaintance with Anglicanism gained by long resi- 
dence in the United States, and by his familiarity with the Eng- 
lish language, as preeminently fitted to preside over it, Cardinal 
Mazella, and him Leo XIII apointed to this office. It was hardly 
a good omen for the movement. Neither was the open hostility 
of two of the consultors, Canon Moyes and Abbot Gasquet, 
whose intimate knowledge of the whole question would give the 
greatest weight to their opinions. Lord Halifax and his friends 
sent the best men they had, Mr. Lacey, the author of the book 
before us, and Mr. Puller, who had written much on contro- 
versy, to help out the defenders of Anglican Orders. 

It was like sending volunteers to serve as chief staff officers 
against a thoroughly scientific army. They say that George IV, 
having been shown over the field of Waterloo, became persuaded 
beyond the possibility of correction that he had commanded the 
army in the battle. Like George, Anglicans, once they have dab- 
bled in theology, usually become intimately convinced that they 
are theologians. Mr. Lacey is an exception. His mission was 
thrust upon him, and he confesses that the matters he had to 
handle were not always within his capacity. 

As its title shows, his book is principally the diary he kept 
during his stay in Rome. In it one sees the strange incongruity 
of a clergyman hardly in touch with his surroundings dreaming 
of reunion in the centre of the Catholic Church. He visited 
religious, prelates and cardinals, and found all polite, some sym- 
pathetic, but few hopeful. He tells of his deficient French and 
Italian, of his potterings in libraries, useless, because he could 
not comprehend what to the trained theologians of the Com- 
mission were the crucial points of the matter, how Mgr. Gas- 
parri, on whom such hopes had been built, declared himself sick 
of the whole business, and of his own incredulity when candid 
friends foretold the outcome of the investigation. The diary is 
followed by letters exchanged with friends in England, the memo- 
randum of Mr. Gladstone to the Archbishop of York, a discus- 
sion of English and Roman historical documents which he in- 
terprets his own way, ignoring altogether Canon Moyes’ mas- 
terly interpretation of them by the facts resulting from them. 
Then comes his amazing pamphlet “De Re Anglicana,” prepared 
for the Commission with the destructive criticism by Canon 
Moyes and Abbot Gasquet. This he attempts to answer. But 
he touches a few only of their points turning upon such questions 
as the precise meaning of “many” and “few,” and whether the 
bishops remaining in office during the reign of Edward VI and 
continued by Mary could be classed with Gardiner, Bonner and 
the other deprived bishops as “animo et sententia Catholici.” 
His critics were, perhaps, not entirely free from partisan zeal 
and, it must be noted, wrote at considerable disadvantage in 
Rome; but every impartial reader will see that their account of 
the Church of England is essentially true, while Mr. Lacey’s is 
essentially false. 

This finishes the book as it touches directly the Commission. 
The author adds a discussion of the Bull Apostolicae Curae, the 
English Ordinal, of a decree of Gregory IX regarding Greek 
baptisms in the Province of Bari, about which much might be 
said, but which gives no foundation to his idea that it may be- 
come a precedent for the recall of the condemnation of Anglican 
Orders, and, as appendices, the Apostolicae Curae, the answer of 
the English Archbishops, which fully justifies the condemnation, 
and a supposed reply of Leo XIII. The introduction to the vol- 
ume shows all the bitterness of disappointment. H. W. 
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The Brownies’ Whispers.. A lloral Cantata. By Crara 
J. Denton. Music by W. Ruys-Hersert. New York: J. Fischer 
& Brother. Net 75 cents. 

A gardener receives an order from the “mansion” for flowers, 
but the purpose of the decorations is withheld. This greatly 
distresses him lest he lose his patron’s favor by bringing flowers 
that are not suited to the purpose. His daughter endeavors 
to aid him solve the problem, and summons the flowers before 
him, roses, lillies, daisies, etc., one at a time. They sing to him, 
and he is more at a loss than before. The Brownies, who know 
the secret but may not tell, whisper to the daughter while she 
sleeps in the ‘garden, and she acts on the information. 

The “Brownies’ Whispers” is for grade-schools, and is capital 
in many respects. The libretto not only presents actual good 
features, but it offers possibilities to one who knows children 
well and can handle suggestions; it does not aim at a plot con- 
taining things suited to “grown ups,” but is decidedly a child’s 
play in its idea and development. It is laid in the child-world 
and has charming little lessons for the child-heart. Jrom this 
standpoint the “Brownies’ Whispers” is refreshing, and in its 
refining influence on young people, deserves to be named with 
rich old Fairy Tales and Mother Goose Rhymes. S.. fa. Fi. 

The Siege of Boston. By ALLEN FreNcH. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

As the Siege of ,oston, considered by itself, was but one 
episode in our war of independence an author could hardly hope 
to keep the interest of modern readers sustained through a 
book of some five hundred pages if he were merely to spin out 
to that length the story of Boston’s investment by the patriot 
army. So Mr. French begins ab ovo and fills more than half 
his book with the narrative of events preceding the siege. From 
a chapter on the “Beginnings and Conditions” of the difficulties 
between the colonies and the mother country, he passes on to 
tell about the Stamp Act agitation, the Boston Massacre and Tea 
Party, Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill. The character and 
services of Warren, Hancock and the Adamses are sympatheti- 
cally delineated and the vast difficulties Washington had to 
grapple with in organizing the besieging army are vividly de- 
scribed. Without a man of Washington’s patient genius it 
is hard to see how the British could ever have been forced to 
evacuate the town. Mr. IFrench’s interesting volume should 
stimulate his readers to learn the details of our first war’s other 
campaigns. WALTER DwIGHt, §.J. 

Frederick Ozanam. By Katruieen O'MEARA. New York: 
Christian Press Association. 

This is a reprint of the “Life of Ozanam,” by Kathleen 
O'Meara, who should never have assumed the nom de plume 
Grace Ramsay. Kathleen O'Meara is much more musical. Mr. 
Thomas M. Mulry, the President of the Superior Council of 
New York, has written the preface which is in reality an appeal 
to the educated and ambitious young men of our time to join 
the ranks of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. A glance at 
the book will show them that the same incentive to add the 
element of active charity to their otherwise almost worldly lives 
which induced Ozanam and the brilliant group of young men, 
of which he was the centre, to found the confraternity of the 
Vincentians exists for them. Those young Frenchmen were 
active and eloquent champions of Catholicity in their day, but 
the hard and unbelieving set with whom they were thrown 
said to them scoffingly: “You may boast as much as you like 
about the glory of the Church. That is all past. What are you 
doing?” Spurred on by this taunt, Ozanam and his friends set 
to work. They had no money but they could visit the poor and 
give them at least the alms of kind words which is better than 
money. Thus they began, never dreaming of the greatness which 
their charitable work would assume. oe 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Medieval Mind. A History of the Develop- 


ment of Thought and Emotion in the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Osborn Taylor. Two volumes. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Net $5 


Aspects of Islam. By Duncan Black MacDonald, 
M.A., D.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
Meditations on the Blessed Virgin. From the 
German of Rev. Francis Gabrini, S.J. New 
Edition, Carefully Revised. By Rt. Rev. Alex- 
ander MacDonald, D.D. New York: Christian 
Press ‘wee Publishing Co. Net $1.08 

postpaid. 
\ Convert’s Reason 
Boston: Thomas J. Flynn & Co. 


French Publication: 


Du Vatican 
Jusqu’ a 


Why. By A. J. Hayes. 


Du Concile 
Annonce 


Histoire 
miere 
D’Aprés_ les 
rage du P. 


Depuis sa Pre- 
Sa Seesemetien. 
Documents Authentiques. Ouv- 
Theodore Granderath, S.J. Edité 
par Le P Conrad Kirch, S.J. Tome Premier: 
Préliminaires du  Concile. Tome Deuxiéme; 
Premiére Partie: L’Ouverture du Concile et 
les Premieres Débats. Tome Deuxiéme, Seconde 
Partie: La Constitution de Fide Catholica L’agi- 
tation extra-conciliaire. Bruxelles: Librairie Al 
bert DeWit, Rue Royale, 53. 


Italian Publications 


La Gjecstione Di Papa Liberio. Per Fedele Savio, 


S.]. Edizione 1907. New York: Frederick 
Pustet & Co. 
Nuovi Studi Sulla Questione Di Papa Liberio. 
Per Fedele Savio, S.J Edizione 1909. New 


York: Frederick Pustet & Co. 
Punti Controversi Nella Questione Del Papa Li- 


berio. Per Fedele Savio, S.J. New York: 
Frederick Pustet & Co. 

EDUCATION 
The Journal of Education, a Boston 


publication, in its issue of April 13, com- 
on a condition of affairs which, 
it the many ugly references made to it 
in recent newspaper stories be at all re- 
liable, may not term unusual or 
merely sporadic. “It may be an epidemic,” 
says the Boston journal, “but there is a 
shocking revelation of immoral silliness, 
to put it mildly, among college professors 
of late. The retirement of so many 
in advanced years, and filling their places 
with youngsters fresh from college,of whose 
moral poise little is known, is sure to be 
disastrous unless their social and per- 
sonal habits are carefully supervised. 
We are liable to pay a fearful price for 
the exchange of tried and true men for 
untried youth.” 

The reason of the evil thing thus 
noted is scarcely to be found in the ex- 
planation suggested. A much more 
likely one is given by the editor of the 
Sacred Heart Review (Boston, April 22), 
who has this to say in the matter: “We 
are inclined to think that the putting of 
young men in old men’s places is not al- 
together to blame for the epidemic of 
‘immoral silliness’ noted by the Journal 
of Education. It is not, in our opinion, 
the youth, but the training, of the col- 
lege professors that is responsible. For 
years, writers have been commenting on 
some very queer opinions as to morality 
held and taught at the big secular uni- 
versities, These false and pernicious 
opinions have begun to bear fruit.” 


ments 


we 


Tally another victory for the move- 
ment indicating a return to sane meth- 








ods in college work. At the annual ban- 
quet of the Michigan Alumni Associa- 
tion of Chicago, held at the University 
Club in that city, April 15, announce- 
ment was made of coming changes in 
the system at the Michigan school as 
regards “electives” in the literary de- 
partment. Dr. Robert M. Wenley, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, told the guests that 
a special committee, appointed for this 
task four months ago, had made such 
with the plans to limit the 
system as to assure the com- 
of the committee’s work in a 
“As you know, we have 
to a definite decision that the 
elective system is a failure,” said Dr. 
Wenley, “and we are proceeding with 
the determination of giving a real Bach- 
elor of Arts course.” 


progress 
elective 
pletion 

short time. 
come 


The Chicago Tribune (April 21) chron- 
icles a protest made at a conference of 
colleges, held under the auspices of 
Knox College, Galesburg, IIL, against 
the encroachment of the university sys- 
tem of specialization on the small col- 
lege system. President Main, of Grin- 
nell College, Iowa, explained the griev- 


ance. He told how, under the present 
system, universities admit sophomores 
from colleges into specia’ courses in 


their schools, and on the completion of 
these courses grant the students both 
university and college degrees. This 
system, he declared, spells death for the 
college. He pleaded for the retention 
of the old four-year course, and held 
that, in the interest of true scholarship, 
colleges must intensify rather than scat- 
ter their efforts. 

The same issue of the Tribune records 
as a news item, the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Illinois omnibus bill, carrying 
nearly $4,000,000 in appropriations for 


that institution, was reported  favor- 
ably by the House appropriations com- 
mittee. One wonders whether those 


formulating the Galesburg protest were 
keen to do anything in the matter of 
this immense appropriation. It is pre- 
cisely these stupendously endowed State 
universities whose educational vagaries 


make difficult the natural and proper 
work of the small college. Mere pro- 
tests against the inevitable consequences 


of these vagaries will not bring relief, 
unless they be accompanied by ener- 
getic action directed against the unwise 
and unnecessary evolution of educational 
work in lavishly endowed State institu- 
tions. 

Perhaps the severest indictment of 
American educational methods that has 
appeared of late is that found in the 
comment of an Oxford tutor upon the 








training of the Rhodes scholars enter- 
ing the English university. The com- 
ment is quoted in the Carnegie Foun- 
dation report, and it will add consider- 
able weight to recent home criticisms of 
the work done in our colleges. The 
Oxford man says: “With regard to the 
American Rhodes scholars, I think that 
their training in America has, in most 
cases, encouraged smattering in a large 
number of subjects. As a general rule, 
they know nothing well, but know some- 
thing about a great many things—the 
kind of knowledge one might get from 
attending public lectures. Moreover, 
apparently even in scientific studies, 
they have not been accustomed to keep- 
ing their hold on work for any great 
length of time. The examinations ap- 
pear to be in work which has not been 
done very long before the date of the 
examination intended to test it. As a 
consequence, they at first find the Ox- 
ford system difficult, for the double rea- 
son that they are expected to get up a 
subject thoroughly, and are tested by 
an examination much longer and more 
severe than that to which they have been 
accustomed, and on an extensive range 
of work, some of which has necessarily 
been done a considerable time before the 
examination takes place.” 





The Catholic Times of Liverpool fa- 
vors us with the substance of an address 
delivered by Archbishop Bourne on the 
school question as it affects the Catho- 
lics of England. For the past sixty 
years, said the Archbishop, the ques- 
tion of the provision of secondary edu- 
cation for Catholic boys in London had 
been one of great concern to Catholics. 
It was a most complex question, and al- 
though many attempts had been made to 
put into practice schemes for the pro- 
vision of schools for Catholic secondary 
education, all of them had failed. At- 
tempts were made by Cardinal Wise- 
man and Cardinal Manning, and it was 
the first thing to which he gave his at- 
tention, Although something had been 
done in the way of preparation, nothing 
of a very practical nature had been ac- 
complished. The Jesuit colleges at Wim- 
bledon and Stamford Hill, the Benedic- 
tine school at Ealing, etc., were accom- 
plishing excellent work, but there was 
not a single school of the type he meant 
in the County of London, and just when 
they were getting near the realization 
of their plans in that respect the Govern- 
ment made further restrictions that 
placed difficulties in the way of their 
accomplishment. The regulations made 
by the Government in their adminis- 
trative work were of a character that 
made it almost impossible to set on foot 
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a Catholic secondary school. It was 
laid down that the management of Cath- 
olic schools must be a popular one, and 
that there must be no test for teachers, 
so that if they took the regulations as 
they stood at the present time it was im- 
possible, unless some device was adopt- 
ed, to know that they were going to get 
Catholic teachers. 

In order to set on foot a secondary 
school to-day a considerably greater 
sum of money would have to be ex- 
pended than formerly. They had, he 
thought, £22,000, and as soon as the work 
could be proceeded with it would be 
carried out on the most effective lines. 
He hoped that interest would be aroused 
in the matter, and that they would do 
what they could to make known the 
terribly unjust burden that had been 
placed on the Catholic body by the 
Board of Education. 


ECONOMICS 


Some time ago we mentioned the ac- 
tion taken by the legislature of the 
Straits Settlement, a British colony, 
against the combination of the steam- 
ship companies trading to Eastern Asia. 
We hear from Japan that the independ- 
ent shipowners have petitioned the Ja- 
panese parliament against the great com- 
panies of that country, begging for the 
abolition of many of the subsidies, Now 
the Federal Government of South Africa 
has declared war on the Steamship Con- 
ference including all the great British 
lines to the Cape. The mail contract 
with the Union-Castle Line will expire 
in September, 1912, and the Government 
has passed a Bill forbidding the letting 
of the new contract to any member of 
the Conference. It is not likely that the 
Union-Castle Line will withdraw from it, 
and so the question arises: Where will 
the contract go? An amendment pro- 
hibiting the contracting with foreign 
companies was rejected. ; 

The steamship conference is not es- 
sentially unjust. Its object is to protect 
the great lines with millions invested in 
first-class ships against periodic rate 
wars which the owners of tramp steam- 
ers declare whenever it suits them to do 
so, and terminate in the same way. 
There is this great difference between a 
steamship and a railway combination: 
There can be no sudden and temporary 
invasion of a railway’s territory; the sea, 
on the contrary, is open to all, and such 
invasions are always possible. If, then, 
the rates fixed by the agreement be just 
and reasonable, and if there be no unfair 
discrimination regarding shippers (two 
conditions that the fact we have just 
mentioned tend to secure), it may be 
even an advantage to the public to know 








that freights and fares are not subject 
to sudden changes, On the other hand, 
though one may declaim against rebates, 
it does not seem contrary to justice to 
reward with them shippers who, in or- 
der to support the splendid and con- 
stant service of the great lines, refuse 
the temporary reductions offered by ves- 
sels cutting into the trade. The griev- 
ance of the Straits Settlement, it will 
be remembered, was that there was dis- 
crimination in these rebates, whereby 
certain houses were favored at the ex- 
pense of others, an injustice in common 
carriers the Government is obliged to 
guard against. 

The result of the new law will be 
cither the letting of the contract to a 
foreign company, whose management 
cannot be controlled by the Government 
as thoroughly as that of British com- 
panies, the detaching of one of these 
from the Conference, or the setting up 
of a new line in opposition to the Con- 
ference as long as the contract lasts. 
None of these seems altogether satis- 
factory. 


The heavy death duties levied in Eng- 
land on large estates cause no little in- 
convenience, especially when the suc- 
cession reoccurs within short periods. 
Thus cases occur when the same estate 
has had to contribute twice in the same 
fiscal year on account of the death of the 
inheritor within a few months of his 
taking possession. However, “It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good,” and 
the Insurance Companies are taking ad- 
vantage of this state of affairs to in- 
crease their profits. They are issuing 
special policies to provide funds for 
death duties, and proprietors are natu- 
rally availing themselves of this very 
convenient way of saving their estates 
from the sudden strain they would oth- 
erwise have to sustain. 





For generations the name Barclay and 
Perkins has meant to Londoners solid 
and substantial wealth. It has also stood 
for an enormous consumption of drink 
in a great number of beer-houses. For 
years past legislation has been at work 
on the scandal of London drunkenness, 
and not unsuccessfully. The directors 
of Barclay, Perkins and Company in- 
form the shareholders that the depre- 
ciation in their property owing to this 
legislation amounts to £2,500,000. To 
meet this they propose to write the ordi- 
nary capital shares down from £100 to 
£1, or, in other words, to reduce the 
value of this investment from £1,020,000 
to £10,200. Cumulative preference £10 
shares are not to suffer so severely. 
They are to be written down to £4 to 





effect a capital reduction of £1,08@,000, 
but as their income is to remain un- 
changed and they are to be redeemed, 
in case of winding up, at their original 
value, this reduction is apparently only 
nominal. Lastly, the Reserve Fund of a 
little over £500,000 is to be drawn on for 
£410,200. This is hard on the ordinary 
shareholders; but one must not forget 
that as they have lived for so long on 
the intemperance of the poor, they must 
not complain of the inconvenience the 
reforming of this intemperance occa- 
sions them. 


SOCIOLOGY 


A new scheme for simplifying the cal- 
endar comes from England. It proposes 
to make New Year’s Day unreckoned either 
in the week, or the month, or the year, 
something like the Sanscullotides of the 
Revolutionary calendar. The year would 
then consist of 364 days, or 52 weeks; and 
the days of each month would always recur 
on the same day of the week. The addi- 
tional day of Leap Year would follow the 
same rule as New Year's Day. There is 
the same difficulty here as in another plan 
announced a year ago, in which Easter 
was to be a fixed date—namely, that Chris- 
tians will have nothing to do with it, nor 
Jews either. The reason is obvious. The 
first week of each year and the first week 
of March in Leap Year would both have 
eight days; and so the Christian Sunday 
and the Jewish Sabbath, neither of which 
is at the disposal of arbitrary calendar- 
makers, would be displaced. As mankind 
has not yet reached a state of perfect 
imbecility, but is still capable of sums in 
simple addition and subtraction, the need 
of the so-called reform is not very clear. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The following is printed in the issue for 
April 21 of the Liverpool Catholic Times 
from its correspondent in Rome: 

“Father Bricarelli, S.J., announces that 
he will forthwith institute an action for 
libel against the ex-priest Vardesi, of 
Rome, who has just joined the Methodists, 
for charging him with violating the seal 
of confession. As a matter of fact, when 
Vardesi accused himself in a confession to 
the Jesuit priest over a year ago of having 
taken part in Modernist gatherings, his 
confessor had to decide if he were bound 
to denounce the members of those re- 
unions, and accordingly asked the advice of 
the Pope on the matter. Pius X declared 
that such a penitent would be bound to re- 
veal the names under pain of grave sin. 
And now this course, a course which has 
to be adopted every day throughout Chris- 
tendom in such doubtful matters, is for- 
sooth called violation of the sacramental 
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eal by the apostate! Pius X, as Vardesi 
s well aware, when speaking to Father 
bricarelli of the case, had not the remot- 


est idea of whose case of conscience they 


were treating. However, the miserable 
man had to cast about for some reason 
It is now said he is about 


old 


Catholic family of Rome, has written a let- 


for his apostasy. 


to be married. good 


His family, a 


ter to the press, declaring that their door 


is inexorably closed to the son who has 
so much shame and sorrow.” 


caused them 


SCIENCE 


Long range weather forecasting dates 
back to the days of the celebrated as- 
tronomer, Herschel. The methods here- 


tofore followed having been everything 


but scientific and reliable, the depart- 
ment of astro-physics of the Smithson- 
lan Institute is about to try to make 
them so. The work has been entrusted 
fo Da G&G \bbott and Secretary 
Charles D. Walcott, who will begin their 
investigations with some preliminary ob- 
servations indicating that, distinct from 
seeming modilications due to local con- 
ditions, there is a variation in the 
amount of radiation from the sun, which 
apparently affects the weather \ new 
laboratory will be established in the 
cloudless regions of southern Mexico, 
making the fourth devoted to this re- 


search, the other three being located at 
Washington, Mt. Whitney and Mt. Wil- 


ft the results already 


son. In speaking « 

reached, Dr. Abbott says: “Our meas- 
urements at Mt. Wilson have been car- 
ried on for several years. The first ex- 
pedition was in 1905, and we have ob- 


served almost daily for six months of 
from 1905 to 1910, excepting 


1910 I was fortunate in hav- 


each year 
in 1907. In 
ing two weeks of good weather on the 
summit of Mt. Whitney, the 
highest mountain in the United States. 
measure- 
were simultaneous’ with 
at Mt. Wilson, We 
found that the results obtained at 
Mt. Whitney check 
completely the work we were doing at 
Mt. Wilson. estab- 
lished a standard scale of measurements 


is 


which 


[ carried on there complete 


which 


ments, 


those carried on 
have 
and substantiate 


Therefore, having 
and having shown that we get the same 
results at Washington, Mt. Wilson and 
Mt. Whitney, we are now able to state 
the value of the solar constant of radia- 
tion, This value of importance 
equal to that of the distance of the sun 
Our 


an 


1S 


in astronomical work. measure- 
ments show a range of the value of the 
solar radiation of our atmo- 
sphere of about 8 per cent. Now, by 
taking stations so far apart that no local 


condition in the atmosphere can affect 


outside 





actually 
variations are in 


both, 
whether 
the 
not 


them we may prove 


not these 
or are something that we have 
eliminated in the atmosphere. If 
we find them in the sun we shall have 


made a discovery of the first rank.” 


or 


sun, 


a German scientist, has 
method 


Herr Brandes, 
for purifying 


perfected a new 

feed water. He calls it a Luminator, 
and it promises to extend the life of 
steam-boilers considerably. It consists 


in bringing feed water into contact with 
aluminium of dimen- 
sions, with corrugations of special size. 
No The 
seems to be that by the passage of the 
speeds the metal 


an plate special 


chemicals are used. action 


water at rated over 





surface frictional electricity is induced 


with a _ negative electrification of the 
water and an ionization of the salts, | 
causing them to become amorphous. 
Besides, aluminium particles, abraded 


both friction and by electrical de- 
composition, form in the water a colloid 


change. 


by 
which at length undergoes a 
The action of the impregnated water is 
The 
for 


explained by engineers as follows: 
nuclei 


colloidal aluminum acts as 
the evolution of carbon dioxide and the 
of the Moreover, 


an absorption of 


crystallization salts. 
that there is 
by the particles, causing a desired de- 
American and foreign en- 
all the for this 


oxygen 


oxygenation. 


gineers confirm claims 


new process. 


Prof. Otto Hahn is under contract to 


deliver to the French Academy of 
Science within the next few months 250 
milligrams of a new. substance’ which 
is expected to be a fair substitute for 


radium. This new radio-active material 


a by-product of the manufacture of 


is 
thorium gas mantles, and is known as 
mesothorium. When in combination 


with bromide it is whitish in color and 
has the same properties as the corre- 
sponding salts of radium. Its price is 
about a third of that of the rarer salts. 
It claimed 
produce ten grams of mesothorium in a 
year, which of the entire 


world’s supply of radium salts. 


that Germany alone can 


is 


in excess 


is 


The luminosity of the sky on a starlit 
night, Yntema, an as- 
tronomer who has been carrying on exten- 


says Lambertus 
sive researches along these lines in Ger- 
many, is attributable in part to the direct 
light of the stars, in part to some other 
source which he styles earth-light, whic! 
he thinks may be a aurora. 
A measuring of the light shows that it 
varies not only on different nights but 
also at different periods of the same night. 


permanent 





It has been found to amount to as much 


as from 7 to 15 times mean-starlight, but it 
is surmised that this is an exceptional ratto- 
peculiar to the locality in which it was 
determined. Observations also _ indicate 
that the light has its origin close to the 
earth’s surface, and that it is akin to the 
light emitted by the coma of a comet, 





Prof. Jeffery reports in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of 
Sciences that he has been able, by im- 
proved methods, to obtain thinner sec- 
tions of bog-head coal than have been 
possible hitherto, and that a microscopic 
examination of these sections reveals 
not algae but spores of vascular crypto- 
gams. Paleontologists have always been 
of the opinion that these types of coal 
largely of 
algae. Professor Jeffery’s investigation un- 
dermines the algae hypothesis regarding 
the origin of petroleum. 


are composed gelatinous 


The United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards has just completed the installation 
the same 
the 


of two of the largest and, at 


time, most sensitive machines in 
world for the testing of iron, steel and 
other forms of building materials. The 
smaller is rated to 230,000 and the larger 
to 2,300,000 pounds. <A _ special feature 
of these testers is the weighing mechan- 
ism, which makes it possible to test a 


inches in diameter 


piece of tool steel 6 
and a hair spring of a watch with like 
accuracy. The the two ap- 
paratus is about $200,000. 


price for 


The investigations by the English gov- 
ernment into the sterilization of water by 
bleaching powder are not only interesting 
from a scientific standpoint, but also prom- 
ise to replace processes hitherto reckoned 
efficient, safe, and Analyses 
have shown that 1 part of available chlor- 
ine to from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 parts of 
water completely destroys all non-sporing 
organisms within 20 minutes, leaving 
neither smell nor taste to the water. Man 
ufacturers of domestic filters are examin- 


economical. 


ing how they can utilize this method. 


The French Coinage Commission has 
rendered an adverse decision on the adop- 
tion of an aluminium coinage, claiming that 
neither the pure metal nor its allovs offer 
sufficient resistance to blows or friction. 
An aluminium bronze recommended, 
consisting of 90% of copper and 10% of 
aluminium. Coins of this composition 
have a beautiful yellow hue and to pre- 
vent any confusion, the committee recom- 
mends that the coins be pierced with cen- 
tral orifices so as to prevent their being 


mistaken for gold. 


is 


F, Tonporr, s.J. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


A large public meeting will be held un- 
der the auspices of the Laymen’s League at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on the evening 
of May 7, at which the speakers will be 
Condé B, Pallen, Ph.D.; James J. Walsh, 
M.D., Ph.D.; W. Bourke Cockran, and His 
Grace the Archbishop of New York: A 
full statement will be made at that meeting 
of the plans of the League. The Laymen’s 
League for Retreats and Social Studies has 
been organized to carry on the Retreat 
movement and to éstablish courses of sys- 
tematic study by Catholic laymen of Social 
Questions and modern Christian apolo- 
getics. His Grace the Archbishop of New 
York is the Honorary President and the 
Bishops of Brooklyn, Trenton and Newark 
are Honorary Vice-Presidents. Father 
Terence J. Shealy, S.J., is the Spiritual Di- 
rector. 

The Social Studies to be established by 
the Laymen’s League have been planned 
by a special Committee on Social Studies, 
formed for that purpose and including in 
its membership a number of the leading 
Catholic laymen of New York. 

The plan of Social Studies provides for 
a course of classes designed to train a band 
of Catholic laymen as competent lecturers 
upon the questions coming under the gen- 
eral head of “Socialism,” so called, so that 
these men can go out whenever requested 
and expound and defend Catholic teaching 
upon these matters. The the 
subject will be three-fold, viz.: Historical, 
Ethical and Economic. The department of 
modern apologetics will be conducted on 
the plan of popular lectures designed to 
cover the “Layman’s Difficulties” in the 
field of (1) Historical and Biblical Criti- 
cism, (2) Social and Political theories, (3) 
“Scientific” and (4) Current 
Controversies. The courses of classes and 


division of 


questions 


lectures will begin next fall and will con- 
tinue through the winter and spring. 

For a permanent House of Retreats the 
League has purchased the Fox Hill Villa, 
near Fort Staten Island, 
and will occupy it as soon as the neces- 
sary changes are completed. It will be 
called Mount Manresa. 

The new property is magnificently situ- 
ated, having a superb view of the harbor 
and the ocean a fine 
large manor house containing forty rooms, 
and twenty acres of ground beautifully im- 
proved with gardens. L. H. Meyer bought 
the land about forty years ago, when that 
portion of Staten Island was unimproved. 
Mr. Meyer took a particular pride in im- 
proving the place, and is said to have spent 
more than $800,000 on it; in fact, it was 
one of the show places of the island for 
many years. It has a great deal of natu- 
ral beauty and is so situated that the mem- 


Wadsworth, on 


gateway. There is 





bers may reach it in an hour from almost 
any part of Manhattan. The place is re- 
Mount honor of the 
Spanish town of Manresa, where St. Igna- 
tius 


named Manresa in 


Loyola wrote his famous Spiritual 
Exercises. 

The property, besides being restored to 
the 


during 


great beauty which characterized it 
the life, will 
improved by the erection of an imposing 


the the 


former owner's be 


structure on hill in rear of the 


grounds. 





On May 16th the first session, which is 
named the antepreparatory, will be held in 
Rome, at which the Sacred Congregation 
Has 
the Venerable John Nepomucene Neumann 
practised the theological and cardinal vir- 


of Rites will discuss the question: 


tues in an heroic degree? This is an of- 
ficial communication from the Very Rev. 
Father General of the Redemptorists. 

Archbishop O’Connell will leave Boston 
early in May for Belgium to attend the 
prelimnary meeting there of the officials of 
the coming Eucharistic Congress, which is 
to take place in Madrid, June 24-29, and at 
which he will also be present. 

Spanish-speaking Catholics in San Fran- 
cisco recently started a weekly paper with 
the title América Espanola. 


An autograph letter from Pope Pius X 
was received by Mrs. Ann Elisa McCaddin 
Walsh of Brooklyn, N. Y., commending 
her endowment of the Henry McCaddin 
Junior Fund for the education of candi- 
dates for the priesthood in the poorer dio- 
ceses of the country. Not only the signa- 
ture, but the entire letter, is in the hand- 
writing of the Holy Father. It is written 
in Italian, the following being given as a 
free translation, in part: “To our beloved 
daughter, Ann Elisa) McCaddin Walsh, 
who has deserved so much by providing 
for the education of so many young men 
to the priesthood; hoping that the Lord 
may reward her with His choicest graces, 
especially for this work of charity and re- 
ligion; in token of gratitude and good will 
we heartly impart the apostolic benedic- 
tion.” 

We are in receipt of a letter from the 
Rev. J. E. Burke, Director-General of the 
Catholic Board for Mission Work among 
the Colored People. 
a number of colored men, supposedly min- 
isters, some of them wearing the Roman 
collar, are collecting money for industrial 
institutions in, the South, of them 
calls himself a priest; another a_ bishop. 
When the latter was challenged, he said 
that he could get more money if he passed 
“Money given to them,” says 


It is a warning that 


One 


as a bishop, 





Father Burke, is money thrown away. “I 
ask, 


refer such collectors to me and to Say 


? continues, “t 


to 
them a donation will be given if they re- 


would therefore”: he 


) 


ceive a word of recommendation from the 
Rev. J. E. Burkey ‘No. 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

The Federation of Catholic Societies of 
Louisiana, which, National Secretary Ma- 
tre states, is among the most flourishing 
in the country, held its ninth annual con- 
vention in New Orleans, April 23 and 24. 
Bishop Van de Ven Solemn 
High Mass in the Cathedral, 
crowded by representatives of all the Cath- 
of State, and Pe- 
rosis Mass was rendered by the Choral 
Society of the Knights of Columbus. The 
preacher, Rev. R. H. Smith, C.M., presi- 
dent of 
necessity of the lay apostolate, a network 
of Catholic 
circulating Catholic papers and literature, 


celebrated 
which was 


olic societies city and 


Jefferson College, stressed the 


societies fostering education, 
resolutely combating public acts and pro- 
nouncements opposed to sound morals or 
Christian belief, and applying the remedy 
of Catholic principles to the moral and in- 
tellectual evils that threaten the life of the 
body politic. At the public meeting in the 
Knights of Columbus Hall, President De- 
nechaud said the great object of the Fed- 
to conserve the Church, the 


eration was 
home and the national tie that made the 
home. Hon. M. I. Weller of Washington, 


D.C., sketched the story of Catholicity in 
Washington, Maryland and Virginia, point- 
ing the lesson of our gains and losses from 
the 
1525, to the establishment of the Apostolic 
Father Cagney, O.P., of Chi- 


Spanish foundation at Jamestown, 
Delegation. 
cago, speaking on Divorce, said the rem- 
edy, outside of Catholic example, was the 
social of Catholics 


could not set the stamp of social approval 


ostracism divorcees, 
on those who openly practised immorality. 
Hon. J. J. McLoughlin made a strong plea 
for the and Church 
Extension societies and the fostering of a 


extension support 6 
missionary spirit among laity as well as 
clergy. Archbishop Blenk commended the 
zealous activity of the Federation, which, 
since the great national convention at New 
Orleans in the fall, has doubled its mem- 
bership. He urged its further development, 
and among other results hoped through its 
efforts to strike divorce from the laws of 
Very Rev. J. B. Bogaerts ad- 
dressed the delegates in Jesuits’ Hall, 
April 24, on Catholic colonization, and 
particularly on the work and plans of the 
Catholic Colonization Society of America, 
established in Chicago, 1910, under the 
presidency of Rev. J. Devos, to direct 
Catholic immigration to and through the 
United States. Industrial as well as agri- 
cultural colonization is provided for, and 


Louisiana. 
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already many companies have applied to 
the society for colonies, guaranteeing in 
each instance to provide a Catholic Church 
and Eight have established 
under this plan, and several are under con- 


school been 


sideration. Resolutions were passed com- 
mending the city authorities for suppress- 
ing “La Samaritaine” on the protest of the 
Federation, and urging action 
against all objectionable plays and publica- 
tions; also requesting the city papers to 
publish no photographs of immoral char- 
not needed for 
Denechaud was 


similar 


criminals when 
pr. Gd 


re-elected president 


acters or 
identification. 


John D. Rockefeller has offered to give 
$5,000 for St. Ann’s Maternity House and 
Infant Home of Cleveland, Ohio, if other 
friends of the institution will give $8,000 
within the next three months. 


OBITUARY 


After an illness of less than a week, the 
Rev. William St. Elmo Smith, the first 
Catholic chaplain attached to the New 
York Fire Department, died in the French 
Hospital, New York, April 28. Father 
Smith was attached to St. Vincent de 
Paul’s Church, West Twenty-third Street. 
On March 28, 1899, he was appointed chap- 
lain in the department. He ranked as a 
battalion chief, and attended every large 
fire in the last ten years. He was popu- 
lar with the and was often called 
upon to administer the last rites of the 
Church in the performance of his duty as 
chaplain. All the battalion chiefs and the 
regulation number of eighty men attended 
his funeral in a body and acted as an 


men, 


escort. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


CINCINNATI'S Sisters’ SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“A Brief History of the Catholic Church 
in the United States,” published by 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, and written by 
the Sisters of Notre Dame, Namur, invites 
the following criticism :— 

On page 67 is this statement, “The Sis- 
ters of Charity [of Cincinnati] had been 
working in the diocese since 1829, caring 
for the orphans, and Bishop Purcell who 
was an advocate of Catholic education 
brought the teaching Order of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame de Namur to open schools, 
1840.” 

The History could not have been com- 
piled by the Sisters of Notre Dame of the 
Cincinnati Province as they would have at 
hand an abundance of correct historical 
material in the old files of the Catholic 
Telegraph, abstracts from which I send 
with this letter, to verify the statement 
herewith presented. 














Bishop Fenwick, the predecessor of 
Bishop Purcell, also “an advocate of Cath- 
olic Education,’ had the initiative, and he 
brought the “teaching Order” of the Sis- 
ters of Charity (Mother Seton) from Em- 
mitsburg, October 27, 1829. The Dominican 
Nuns from Kentucky had an Academy and 
District School at Somerset in 1831, and 
the Poor Clares opened an Academy. in 
Cincinnati at a very early date. Mother 
Seton’s community was and is a teaching 
body. Mother Seton herself and the ma- 
jority of her companions were highly edu- 
cated and cultured American ladies. They 
were finished English scholars, many of 
them knew several languages, and nearly 
all of them spoke French fluently. When 
Archbishop Carroll, January 17, 1812, gave 
formal approbation to the American Daugh- 
ters of Charity—the first diocesan ap- 
probation in the United States, by the first 
Archbishop of the United States, to the 
first religious community founded in the 
United States, he instructed the Sisters as 
follows: “In the meantime, assure your- 
self and them [the Sisters] of my prayers 
for your prosperity in the important duty 
of education which will and must long be 
your principal, and will always be your 
partial, employment. A century at least will 
pass before the exigencies and habits of 
the country will require and hardly admit 
of the charitable exercises toward the sick, 
sufficient to employ any number of Sisters 
out of our large cities; and therefore, they 
must consider the business of education 
as a laborious, charitable and permanent 
object of their religious duty.” (Shea, “Life 
and Times of the Most Rev. John Carroll,” 
p. 649.) 

Armed with this command of their first 
ecclesiastical superior, the Sisters of Char- 
ity went forth to all the large cities of the 
United States, the pioneer teachers of this 
country, and inaugurated our great Catholic 
parochial school system. Following Mother 
Seton’s plan at Emmitsburg, they opened 
side by side, a pay school and a free school, 
often with an orphanage attached. 

This they did in Cincinnati in 1829. They 
took six little orphans to live with them, 
and immediately opened their school near 
the old Cathedral on Sycamore Street. 
The Catholic Telegraph began its existence 
October 22, 1831. Its old volumes furnish 
interesting accounts of the public 
examinations conducted in the Sisters’ 
schools in the presence of the Bishop of 
the diocese, the reverend professors of the 
ecclesiastical seminary and prominent secu- 
lar gentlemen. The seminary was close to 
the Cathedral on Sycamore Street, but 
General Lytle gave to Bishop Fenwick 
property in Brown County, Ohio, for edu- 
cational purposes and the seminary was 
later transferred thither. In a short time 
Bishop Purcell regretted this change be- 
cause he could not give the students his 


many 








personal supervision, so he resolved te bring 
the seminary back to the city. He decided 
to open a Young Ladies’ Boarding School 
in Brown County, and asked for another 
colony of Sisters of Charity. 

Demands from various parts of the coun- 
try were in excess of the number of Sis- 
ters at Emmitsburg, and the Superiors there 
were compelled regretfully to decline the 
Bishop's invitation, while “he himself,” as 
he wrote to Mother Margaret, “was forced 
with sincere sorrow to turn aside from 
old and dear friends and make application 
to strangers, a thing he would never have 
thought of doing, had St. Joseph’s Vale 
been able to supply the growing needs 
of his diocese.” 

The Religious of the Sacred Heart had 
made him a promise to come to his diocese, 
but found they could not fulfill it at this 
time. Remembering that when he was in 
Belgium about two years previously he 
was told that the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
a community founded in 1803, whose rules 
were approved toward the middle of the 
century, desired to labor in foreign coun- 
tries, he applied to the Bishop of Namur 
and later to the Mother Superior, asking 
for Sisters and promising them the old 
seminary property, “one kundred acres in 
perpetuity,” telling them also that he might 
need later a foundation in Cincinnati, and 
one in Chillicothe. The letters of Sister 
Louis de Gonzaga, among the enclosures 
above mentioned, give a correct account 
of the coming of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
as well as a picture of the pleasure the 
Sisters of Charity found in welcoming 
other Religious to their old field of labor. 

Which is the older, and why? 

On page 26 of the History is a paragraph 
“Visitandines” and immediately following 
it, “The Sisters of Charity.” The next to 
the last sentence in the former paragraph 
is: “This was the Georgetown, D. C., es- 
tablishment, the oldest female academy 
within the limits of the Thirteen Original 
States.” 

Such a conclusion does not follow from 
the arguments in the two paragraphs :— 

“Miss Lalor’s first house was founded in 
1808.” Mrs. Seton became a Catholic in 
1805 and three years later (1808) “opened 
an Academy at Emmitsburg, Md. Here 
in 1809, she, with four associates, took the 
religious habit and they adopted the rule 
of St. Vincent de Paul with some modi- 
fications.” (They were formally approved 
in January, 1812.) 

“Miss Lalor’s community was approved 
July 24, 1817. On December 28, 1817, she, 
with two others, took solemn vews.” She 
had taken simple vows in 1813. 

Is not St. Joseph’s Academy, Emmits- 
burg, the oldest Academy within the limits 
of the thirteen original States? It is cer- 
tainly the oldest conducted by Religious. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 28. &. M. A. 














